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DISCOVERY OF AN OAK-TREE CANOE AT BALLAKAIGHEN. 


THE bog-oak Canoe, which it was specially wished I should see, was 
found in February of the present year, at Ballakaighen, in the parish 
of German. Accompanied by my friend Mr. Goss, I proceeded by rail 
to the St. German station, from whence we drove to Ballakaighen, where 
we were met by Mr. Philip M. C. Kermode, and two of the Misses 
Kermode, his sisters. The canoe, which had been discovered on the 
spot, was carefully preserved in an out-house on the small farm, and 
kept under lock and key. When discovered, during digging a drain 
in a field, it was lying horizontally, its highest part being about half 
a foot below the natural surface of the ground. It was resting on a 
thin stratum of gravel, and surrounded, filled, and covered, with a 
peaty formation, which was found, by probing, to be some little depth 
below the gravel. It is carefully engraved from a photograph, on 
plate XXI. 

The canoe is simply, as is usually the case, the trunk of an oak 
tree, hollowed out for the purpose, and shaped in conformity with the 
growth of the tree. Its total length is 14 feet ; the inside length— 
that is the part which has been hollowed by hand—about 9 feet 
6 inches ; leaving solid wood at one end of about acouple of feet, and 
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at the other of about two feet six inches. The hollow inside is at one 
end two feet in width, and at the other about thirteen inches ; and 
the greatest width outside is two feet seven inches, the thickness of the 
sides being close upon four inches. The highest part outside, when 
the boat rests on the ground on an even keel, is about fourteen inches ; 
inside, the greatest height is about ten inches. The bottom varies 
from about two to four inches in thickness. ‘The measurements were 
something more when first found, but it bas, naturally, to some 
extent shrunk in its dimensions, as it has gradually dried on exposure 
to the atmosphere. From the same cause some of the surface has 
gradually decayed away, peeled off, and disappeared, and cracks and 
fissures have become enlarged. 

The hollowing out of the trunk to fashion it as a boat has, though 
roughly, been exceedingly well accomplished ; the buttom is slightly 
rounded to keep the outer form of the tree, One end, to a distance 
of somewhat over a couple of feet, is hollowed deeper than the rest 
up to a clean cut across the grain; thus forming what may be called 
a low step against which, perchance, the feet of the rower were in- 
tended to rest. 

The outside of this oak-tree Canoe has been roughly rounded and 
cut so as to curve slightly upwards towards the ends, which are left 
of a somewhat square form. In the thickest end is a hole 
about a couple of inches in diameter, which has, for some unknown 
purpose, been bored, or otherwise pierced entirely through a project- 
ing part of it; this it has been conjectured was intended for the 
reception of a thong, or rope of hide. Immediately below the 
shallow step, which I have spoken of as cut across the grain of the 
wood in the inside of the hollowing, is a curious hollow or waist, as it 
may be termed, and with it some grooving, which, although possibly 
a natural formation of the trunk of the tree, has every appearance 
of having been formed, or somewhat shaped by hand. The place 
where the canoe was found is considerably above the present sea- 
level, but at no great distance from the shore. Further excavations 
made on and around the spot, where the canoe was so fortunately 
unearthed, might possibly result in bringing to light other matters of 
more or less interest tending to elucidate its history, and I learn, with 
pleasure, there is a probability of this being done. It is much to be 
hoped that this interesting and valuable relic may be secured for 
deposit in what I earnestly trust may soon be fourmed—a Manx-land 
Museum. 

The discovery of this canoe in the Isle of Man—the first, I believe, 
on record as having been found on the Island—opens out a very wide 
field of interesting enquiry, and I have thought it might be of more 
than passing ivterest if I threw together some few notes descriptive of 
other examples that from time to time have been brought to light in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Of the period when oak-tree canoes or boats were first brought into 
use, or by what races they were most affected, are not matters into 
a consideration of which I purpose now to enter. There can be no 
doubt that they are of very primitive construction, and that the same 
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age that saw the trunks of oak trees hollowed out as receptacles for 
the dead also saw them hollowed in a similar manner as boats for the 
living. Would it be too presumptuous to hazard a surmise that as 
hollowed-out trunks of trees were used for navigating the waters, they 
might perchance have been adopted as coffins in the belief that, like 
the food vessels, drinking cups, flint or bronze weapons, etc., which 
were placed with the bodies in barrows, they would be useful to the 
deceased, not perhaps, in ferrying him over Styx! but in the land to 
which his spirit was passing. 

My late friend Dr. Thurnam, than whom no more careful authority 
ever lived, after discoursing learnedly as to the coracles of the 
Ancient Britons and other races, wrote that, according to Strabo, 
“about the close of the second century before our era, the coracle in 
the lagoons of the south of Spain, was partially superseded by boats 
formed out of the single trunks of trees. The river boats of the 
Betis, in the adjoining territory of the Turdetani, were of this last 
description, but in Strabo’s time had given place to those of joined 
planks” (Zivy). We have here, perhaps, a record of the natural order 
of nautical invention; though we cannot assume that in all instances 
the coracle preceded the monoxylis boat or canoe ; and the contrary 
seems to have been the case with some German tribes. This last, as 
Livy’s account of the second Punic War shows, was in use by the 
Trans-alpine Gauls two centuries before Christ. Though historical proof 
is wanting, the use of such canoes by the Britons in very early times 
is proved by numerous discoveries. Primitive vessels, similar to 
those of various existing uncivilised tribes, hollowed out of the single 
trunks of oaks, are often found in peat-bogs, or near the banks of 
rivers, buried many feet beneath the accumulated alluvium. They 
are of various sizes, from seven or eight to thirty or thirty-five feet in 
length, like one from the banks of the Carron, found in 1726, and 
another near the Arun, in Sussex, in 1834. With the smaller canoes 
are sometimes found the remains of paddles which had been attached 
to one end with wooden pegs. Some show traces of having been 
excavated by fire, others by stone adzes and hatchets, which in a few 
cases were found near them. 

The late Sir William Wilde, whose researches in all matters 
relating to Irish antiquities are well known, thus classified these 
curious objects :—‘‘ The single-piece canoe is generally formed of oak, 
and may be divided into three varieties—viz., a small trough-shaped 
one, square at the ends, from eight to twelve feet long, round at the 
bottom, and having projecting handles at either extremity (plate XXII., 
fig. 8), apparently for the purpose of transporting it from place to 
place. Such a boat could be used either in fishing, or as a means of 
transport upon the inland lakes and rivers. This, in common with 
the two other varieties, is very shallow, so that those who used it 
must have sat flat upon the bottom, and have progressed themselves 
by means of light paddles—probably one used in either hand ; this 
is further confirmed by the entire absence of all appearance of row- 
locks. The second variety generally averages twenty feet in length, 
and about two feet in breadth ; is flat-bottomed, round at the prow, 
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and nearly square at the stern. In a specimen of this description, in 
the (R. I. A.) museum, the structure is strengthened by three 
portions of timber, resembling knees, each two inches thick and four 
broad, carved out of the original piece, two near the stem, and one 
at the stern. This very ancient boat (engraved on plate X XII., fig. 1} 
measures twenty-two feet in length, and is two and a half feet broad 
in the middle; the depth of the interior of the side being eleven 
inches. The stem is round, anc turned up, and was furmed by asepa- 
rate piece let intoa groove two inches wide, and within a few inches of 
the extremity of the vessel. When found the stern piece was in situ, 
and caulked with bark, and the whole canoe was much more perfect 
than it is at present.” It was discovered twelve feet below the 
surface, in a bog, at Cahore, on the Wexford coast. With it were 
found a small bowl for baling, and also two rollers, apparently for 
getting the canoe to sea. The oak tree, from which this boat was 
carved, must have been at least four feet across, and from thirty to 
forty feet long in the stem. The third variety is sharp at both 
ends, as shown in another specimen in the museum (engraved on 
plate XXII, fig. 2). It is lighter, much narrower, and also thinner 
than the foregoing. It is twenty-one feet three inches long, one foot 
broad, and eight inches deep on the inside. It has three knees, or 
raised ledges, cut out of the original block of oak, and, probably, 
originally much higher ; they do not appear to have been used as 
seats, for which they were quite too narrow ; if they served any other 
use besides strengthening the sides, it was for those who paddled the 
canoe to place either the back or feet against. It is quite flat at the 
bottom, Another, in the same museum, sharp at one end and 
square at the other, is twenty feet long by twenty-two inches broad, 
and has a square aperture cut out of each side, about the centre, 
either for adjusting it to some description of row-lock, or a seat. It 
has a round bottom, and is slightly raised at stem and stern. 

The paddles in the same museum are imperfect, through the 
handles being broken off, so that their original entire length is not 
ascertainable. The fragment (engraved on plate XXII., fig. 10) is two 
feet seven inches in length, and five and a half inches broad in the 
blade, which is half an inch thick. Another fragment is two feet two 
inches long, by five inches across the blade ; and a third is somewhat 
smaller. ‘They are all of black oak. 

Examples of canoes of an analogous character with the one 
found in the Isle of Man, are anything but rare in Ireland. In 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy several, besides those 
just named, are preserved. Some have square-cut sterns, others 
have both ends pointed, some have cross-bands, like ribs, left in 
the solid oak at regular intervals, as if to strengthen the sides of 
the vessel, while others are uniformly scooped out without any raised 
ridges. They vary much in size and shape. Among these is the 
largest known example, the remains of which ‘“ measure forty-two 
feet in length, and the canoe was probably forty-five feet long by 
from four to five feet wide, in its original state. It was recovered 
from the bottom of Loch Owel, in Westmeath, and was cut into eight 
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sections for purposes of transport. There is in it a curious arrange- 
ment of apertures in the bottom, apparently to receive the ends of 
uprights supporting an elevated deck.” 

A remarkably good and curious example, found in Ireland 
(plate XXII, fig. 8), and figured by E. P. Shirley in his ‘‘ Dominion 
of Farney,” was, as usual, the hollowed trunk of an oak tree, and 
measured twelve feet in length and three in width, and was fur- 
nished with handles at the extremities, evidently for facility of 
transport from one lough to another, or for carrying up high and 
dry on the land when not wanted for use. Another of very 
similar construction (plate XXII., fig. 4) was found about mid-way 
between Lough Erne and Rossole, and is engraved in the Journal of 
the R.H. & A. Association of Ireland. It is imperfect, the remaining 
portion, however, being about fifteen feet in length, the inside depth 
about a foot, and the breadth at the remaining end about fifteen 
inches. It is square in form, cut out of one solid trunk, and has, at 
the remaining end, two handles for carrying by. There is a hole in 
the end, and a groove is cut along the inside, “ evidently intended for 
the reception of a covering, in the style of the canoes of the 
Greenlanders.” 

Among Scottish examples of oak-tree canoes, of which I have 
memoranda, are some bearing a close analogy to the one under 
notice. These have been found in most instances in connection with 
the lake dwellings and crannogs of that country, and, fortunately, are 
many in number. One of these, found in the Isle of the Loch of 
Banchory, or Loch of Leys, was of considerable interest. The 
foundation of the island had evidently been formed of oak and birch 
trees laid alternately, and filled up with earth and stones ; the bark, 
at the time of the discovery, in 1852, being still quite fresh on the 
trees. It (the island) was surrounded by oak piles, which had been 
driven in to protect the island from the action of the water. Below 
the surface were found the antlers of a red deer of great size, kitchen 
vessels of bronze, a millstone (taking the plave of the quern of the 
Irish crannogs), a small canoe, and a rude, flat-bottomed boat, about 
nine feet long, made, as in Ireland and Switzerland, from one piece 
of oak. 

A fine example was found in Loch Canmor, which had been, as 








usual, hollowed out of a trunk of an oak tree; and another in the 
parish of Croy, in Inverness-shire, which is described as “ of most 
beautiful workmanship, which some modern Goth has since cut down 
for mean and servile purposes.” Another was found in the Loch of 
the Clans, in Nairnshire ; it was formed out of a single oak tree, 
sixteen feet in length by three feet broad at the widest part; at the 
prow only one foot ten inches. 
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Another canoe, found in Loch Dowalton, was, as usual, formed of a 
single tree of oak ; it measured twenty-one feet in length, three feet 
ten inches across over all near the stern, which was square. Its 
depth at the stern was seventeen inches; or, including the back- 
board which closed the stern, twenty inches. The stern was formed 
by a plank inserted in a groove on each side, with a back-board 
pegged on above it. The part containing the grooves was left very 
thick. There were two thole-pins on each side, inserted in square 
holes in the solid, which was left to receive them, and wedged in with 
small bits of wood. One thwart of fir or willow remained. A plank 
or wash-board projecting a few inches over the edge, ran round the 
canoe; it rested on the top, and was fastened with pegs into the 
solid. In the same locality another canoe was exhumed. It was of 
oak, twenty-four feet long, four feet two inches broad in the middle, 
and seven inches deep, the thickness of the bottom being two inches, 
A third was found near the margin of the loch, imbedded in the 
mud ; it measured twenty-five feet in length, and was strengthened 
by a projecting cross-band towards the centre, left in the solid in 
hollowing out the inside.” Five others were found in Dowalton Loch ; 
and at the edge of the loch opposite to an artificial island in the Loch 
Na Mial (in English, “ Of Deer”), in Mull, another, of large size, was 
found four feet under the surface of the mud. It was of black oak, 
seventeen feet in length and three and a half feet beam, quite fresh and 
sound, and, on discovery, was dug out of the mud and put into the sea, 
in order that, being saturated with salt water, it might be preserved 
from cracking. Close to the canoe, and at the same depth beneath 
the mud, was a stone causeway laid upon oak trees. Several smaller 
canoes, nearer the surface of the mud, were also found, but they 
were in a much more decayed state. 

Ten years ago, in the summer of 1874, a highly interesting oak 
tree canoe was found in the vicinity of an artificial island in Loch 


Arthur, or Lotus Loch, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. ‘‘ When 
fully exposed to view,” says the Rev. J. Gillespie, “ by-the trench 
which was dug around it, the canoe was seen to be of great size, 
ornately finished, and in a fair state of preservation. It had been 
hollowed out of the trunk of an oak, which must have been a 
patriarch of the forest, the extreme length of the canoe being forty-five 
feet, and the breadth at the stern five feet. The boat gradually tapers 
from the stern to the prow, which ends in a remarkable prolongation 
resembling the outstretched neck and head of an animal. When 
excavated, this portion of the canoe was entire. At the neck of the 
figure-head there is a circular hole about five inches in diameter from 
side to side. At the prow a small flight of steps has been carved in 
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the solid oak, from the top to the bottom of the canoe. ‘The stern is 
square, and formed of a separate piece of wood, inserted in a groove 
about an inch and a half from the extremity of the canoe. The 
stern-board, when found, was in a fragmentary condition, so that it 
was impossible to say whether it consisted of one or several planks. 
Along the starboard side (which when found was in good preservation, 
except near the stern), there could be traced seven holes, about three 
inches in diameter. The three front holes were nearly perfect, but at 
the stern the side was so broken that only the lower parts of the 
holes could be observed. They are about five feet apart, and the 


front hole is about that distance from the prow—the last being about 
seven feet from the stern. There are three holes pierced through 
the bottom at irregular intervals.” It was found opposite a small, 
artificial island, with stone causeway. 

The form of this vessel calls to mind very forcibly a very remark- 
able relic, of which, in the XIth volume of the “ Retiquary,” I gave a 
somewhat elaborate notice. It is a group of figures carved in wood, 
which was dug up in 1886, at Roos Carrs, in Holderness, by some 
workmen, while cleaning out what is now one of the ‘‘ dykes” of 
the neighbourhood, but which, doubtless, at one time was a creek 
of the river Humber. It was a canoe-shaped figure, with a serpent’s, 
or other head. When found, this curious object was much longer, 
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and had eight rude figures of warriors, each armed with a club, and 
carrying two round shields. Only four of these figures now remain, 
and the canoe, or serpent, has had a piece cut out of the middle, 
been shortened, and spliced together again ; and the figures themselves 
have been emasculated. This group of figures is evidently a 
representation of the Néetic Ogdoad, or Oc-Tdi—i.e., the Gods of the 
Ocean, or the eight persons preserved in the Ark. “If written 
hieroglyphically,” says Faber, “the ark would probably be expressed 
by the symbol of eight men sailing together in a boat on the sea.” 
Certainly the group is that of Noah and his sons, and is of extreme 
age, and was probably ‘‘ brought to this country by some of the 
Amonian family, who were, perhaps, shipwrecked on the coast of 
Holderness, in ages long ago,” otherwise how can we account for its 
being found in a bed of clay six feet below the surface? [ 
re-introduce the engraving, merely to show the marked resemblance 
in form between it and the tree-canoes, and thus to claim for some 
of them a possibly contemporaneous age. 

Another, thus described by Mr. Cochran-Patrick, M.P., was found, 
with three or four others in a less perfect condition, in the Loch of 
Kilbirnie, in Ayrshire, in proximity to a stone causeway, leading, 
as usual, to an artificial island. This “canoe was discovered lying 
about twenty feet north of a small artificial island . . . it was 
hollowed out of a single tree, and was about eighteen feet in length, 
three feet in breadth, and close on two feet in depth. It was 
broadest at the stern, which was square, and tapered towards the 
bow, and was entire, with the exception of about two feet broken off 
the narrowest end. There were indications that a hole in the 
bottom had been mended, and some wooden pins were in it which 
may have been used for this purpose, or for fixing at the side what is 
described to me as a sort of bracket. In the mud which filled the 
hollow of the canoe were found a lion-shaped ewer and a three-legged 
pot, both made of bronze, and also a thin plate or piece of metal.” 

At Lochlee, a portion of a canoe, hollowed out of the trunk of an 
oak, was found to have been utilised as part of a log pavement in the 
crannog; the fragment was five feet long, twelve inches deep, and 
fourteen inches broad at the stern, and widening towards the broken 
end, where its breadth was nineteen inches. In the same excavations 
a canoe, as usual hollowed out of a single oak trunk, was found ; it 
“measured ten feet long, two feet six inches broad (inside), and one 
foot nine inches deep. The bottom is flat, and four inches thick, but 
its sides are thin and rise abruptly. There are nine holes in its 
bottom arranged in two rows, and about fifteen inches apart, with the 
odd one at the apex. These holes are perfectly round, and exactly 
one inch in diameter, and when the canoe was disinterred they were 
quite invisible, being all tightly plugged.” An outline of its form is 
engraved on plate XXII., fig. 5. 

In the same crannog a double-bladed paddle (plate XXII, fig. 8) 
and a large oar were found. “The paddle measured four feet eight 
inches in length, and was five and a half inches broad. The oar— 
which was whole when found, but, being made of soft wood, had become 
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so fragile as to break in pieces in trying to remove it—was nine and 
a half feet in length, the blade measuring three feet by fourteen 
inches ; the round handle was perforated about its middle by two 
small holes a couple of inches apart.” Portions of other oars and 
paddles were also found. 

Another cance is carefully recorded to have been found in 1879 at a 
lake-dwelling in a small loch at Friar’s Carse, in Dumfriesshire. It 
was found about sixty yards from the artificial island, imbedded 
in about four feet depth of mud. ‘‘ It appears to have been twenty- 
two feet long and two feet'ten inches broad. The prow was the root- 
end of the tree, and tapered to a point, but the stern, which was 
squarely cut, was closed by a flat stern-piece fitting into a groove.” It is 
preserved by Dr. Grierson, but has, throngh exposure and drying, 
“become so shrivelled and distorted, that it would be difficult to 
recognise it as a dug-out canoe.” A neatly-formed paddle, three feet 
ten inches in length, of which the blade takes up one foot six inches 
by five inches broad, was also found, and close by it was a stone 
hammer head ten inches in length, five inches in breadth, and nearly 
three inches in thickness. Another canoe is recorded to have been 
found at Lochspouts. Of paddles and oars, besides the examples 
already noted, one is recorded by Dr. Munro (to whose admirable 
work on “ Ancient Scottish Lake-Dwellings ” I am indebted for many 
of the particulars here given), from Dowalton, with blade measuring 
two feet four inches long, ten inches broad, and one inch in thickness, 
with short rounded handle seven inches in length. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of Scottish oak-tree canoes, 
however, was made in 1881, in a crannog at Buston. Its extreme 
length was twenty-two feet, the inside measurements being—length, 
nineteen feet six inches ; breadth at stern, three feet six inches ; 
breadth about the middle, four feet; breadth near the stem, two feet 
ten inches ; depth about centre, one foot ten inches. The sides of the 
canoe were supported by a series of well-shaped ribs, which extended 
from the rim to the mesial line, and sometimes a little beyond it. 
This, at first sight, gave the canoe the appearance of a boat, but after 
careful inspection it became apparent that these ribs were no part of 
the original vessel, but subsequent additions, made for repairing and 
strengthening purposes. Nearly the whole of one side was lined with 
broad thin boards made of soft wood, external to which was the thin 
oak side of the canoe, having its cracks as well as the intermediate 
spaces between it and the strengthening boards actually stuffed with 
a species of moss. Moreover, the ribs on that side were more 
numerous than on the other, no less than ten having been 
observed on the former; and their arrangement on both sides 
was totally devoid of regularity. Of the whole series of these ribs 
only two were made of oak, the rest being of birch, or some 
perishable wood, and so decayed that it was only with great care 
they were prevented from being destroyed by the workmen, as they 
offered no resistance to their spades. They were fastened to the 
canoe by wooden pins, arranged generally in couples, forming two 
rows along the rib; and so closely were they placed, that not less 
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than sixteen were counted in one rib. In two places the canoe had 
been repaired by inserting a nicely fitting piece of oak planking, 
instead of the original portion of the side ; one of these patches, two 
feet three inches by ten inches, was kept in position by two ribs, 


one near each end. The stem, which was symmetrically shaped 
and pointed, was pierced horizontally by a large hole, and about 
three feet from its tip, each side had an elongated hole near the 
rim, sufficiently large to admit of being easily grasped by the hand. 
Externally, and on both sides, there was fastened to the edge of the 
canoe, by means of wooden pins, a sort of gunwale, which extended 
from within a few feet of the stem, till it projected a little beyond 
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the stern. Close to the stern, two slender bars of wood, a few inches 
apart, stretched across, and after passing through the edges of the 
canoe, terminated in being tightly mortised into the gunwale. 
These transverses contained two round holes, similarly arranged as 
to position, being near the right side, and between them was 
inserted a movable stern-piece, which was shaped to the curve of 
the canoe—7.e., approximately a semi-circle, and made to fit into a 
shallow groove cut out of the solid wood. The stern-piece was 
strongly constructed, being three and a half inches thick, three feet 
six inches long, and one foot four and a half inches deep about the 
middle. About fifteen inches in advance of the stern-piece, there 
was a ridge across the bottom and sides of the canoe which looked 
like a rib, but was really part of the solid oak, evidently left for a 
special purpose. There were one or two round holes in the floor, as 
well as others along its upper edge, as if for thole pins. In two places, 
equidistant from the ends, and about four feet apart, the gunwale had 
short pieces of wood fastened to it by vertical pins, as if intended for 
the use of oars. The shell of the canoe was oak, made by scooping out 
the interior of a large trunk ; but all its attachments, such as gun- 
wale, stern-piece, cross-spars at stern, and all the ribs, except two, 
were made of much less durable wood. Portions of a large oar were 
also found, the blade being nine inches wide, and an inch anda 
quarter thick, and the handle five inches in circumference. 

Professor Wilson mentions oak-tree canoes found in Lochar Moss, 
and these are spoken of by Pennant, who, in 1782, describes them as 
follows :—“The length of this little vessel was eight feet eight inches, 
of the cavity six feet seven inches, the breadth two feet, depth eleven 
inches, and at one end were the remains of three pegs for the paddle. 
The hollow was made with fire, in the very manner that the Indians 
of America formed their canoes. Another was found in 1786 in this 
same morass. The last was seven feet long, and dilated to a consider- 
able breadth at one end.” Another of the same character was dug 
up in 1814, at a depth of several feet in the moss of Barnkirk, and 
has been preserved, owing to the farmer having utilised it as a lintel 
of one of his cart sheds. Others were found in Carlinwark Loch, 
Merton Mere, and other places, some of which had apparently been 
hollowed out by fire. The fall of the waters of Loch Doon in 1882, 
owing to an unusually protracted drought, permitted the recovery of 
two canoes in a perfect state, one of them measuring about twenty- 
three feet in length, formed of a single oak tree, with an upright 
plank let into a broad groove for the stern. Numerous relics of 
other canves were found embedded in the same place ; and the head 
of an ancient battle axe, a rude oak club, with other remains, gave 
further clue to the character of their builders. Others were found in 
the Carse of Falkirk, one of which, embedded in the alluvial soil at a 
depth of fifteen feet from the surface, and covered by successive 
strata of clay, shells, moss, sand, and gravel, measured thirty-six-feet 
in length by four feet in extreme breadth, and was formed of a single 
oak trunk, with the usual pointed stem and square stern. 

Some remarkable discoveries of tree-canoes, on the Clyde, at, and 
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near, Glasgow, have from time to time been made; and these have 
been most carefully noted and descanted upon by Mr. MacGeorge, 
than whom few men are better able to grapple with the subject of 
Scottish topography and antiquities. From him I learn that in 1830 
a canoe was discovered on elevated ground, at Castlemilk, at a place 
a long way back from the river, and others “in the Trongate and 
other localities far above the present level of the river—all of them 
covered by strata of transported sand and gravel.” ‘‘ In 1780,” says 
Mr. MacGeorge, ‘‘a canoe was found when digging the foundation 
for St. Enoch’s Church ; and what made this discovery the more 
important was, that within the canoe was found a beautiful polished 


stone hatchet, or celt, one of the instruments, no doubt, by which it 
had been fashioned. Another was found at the Cross, while 
excavating for the Tontine buildings. In 1824, one was found in 
Stockwell Street, and another in Drygate, on the slope behind the 
new prison. _One of these ancient vessels was in a vertical position, 
with the prow uppermost, as if it had sunk in a storm ; and there 
were found within it a number of marine shells, At a later period, 
a considerable number of canoes of the same description were found 
on the lands of Springfield, and others at Clydehaugh. The average 


depth at which these last were lying was about nineteen feet from the 
surface of the ground, and they were all at a distance of more than 
three hundred feet from the modern margin of the river. All the 
canoes were of the most primitive kind. They were formed of single 
oak trees roughly scooped out—some more carefully made, and others 80 
rudely constructed that the roots had not been entirely cut off, but merely 
rounded in a rough way, and fire employed to burn out the interior. 
The first of these measures fourteen feet in length, four feet one inch 
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in width, and one foot eleven inches in depth. It has been hollowed 
out of a magnificent oak, cleanly sawn through the thickest part. 
There has been a seat across the middle, and on the bottom there 
are rests for the feet of the rower. The end is closed by two boards 
joined, and at the centre where they meet a vertical incision has been 
made in each edge all the way down, so as to form a sheath, into 
which a thin slip of oak had been neatly introduced and made to 
draw out when necessary ; thus it was made water-tight. The next 


. was ten feet long, three feet two inches wide, and one foot deep, and 


its sides were perforated with a number of holes for fixing the quarter- 
boards. The wooden pegs were as well made as if they had been 
turned ; the quarter-boards were half checked in the gunwale. 
“That the canoes found at Clydehaugh were at least as old as the 
time of the Roman occupation there can be no doubt ; the probability 
is they were much older.” 

In the remains of the ancient Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, 
canoes formed in a similar manner to those under notice, from a 
single oak trunk, have been met with. One of these described by 
Keller, at Nidan-Steinberg, is ‘‘ made of one thick, long trunk of an 
oak, merely hollowed out either by fire or by hatchets the whole 
length of the bole ;” and he informs us that such, under the name of 
Einbaéume, are still to be seen on some of the lakes of Eastern 
Switzerland. An example from Moringen, on the lake of Bienne, 
where these are recorded to exist, is figured by him, and here 
represented on plate XXIL., fig. 6. 

Among other English examples that might be cited, a canoe, in 
a very fair state of preservation, was found in 1842, after a storm, as 
it lay in the mud, about two hundred yards from the beach, opposite 
Heene Lane, Worthing. It was formed from the trunk of an oak, 
without any metal fastening, and measured eighteen feet in length 
by three feet in width. It was well formed, and of good shape. It 
is engraved on plate XXII., fig.7. Another very similar canoe, found 
at North Stoke, in the same county, in 1834, was removed to the 
British Museum ; and in the Lewes Levels, similar single-trunk canoes 
and coffins have been found embedded at great depths in the blue 
clay, associated with bones of cetacea, deer, horse, etc.” 

Others have been found by the Medway, in Kent ; near the river 
Test, in Hampshire ; in the turbaries of the Brue, in Somersetshire ; 
in the Fens of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire ; in the bed of the 
Calder, and in Holderness, in Yorkshire; in Marton Mere, in Lanca- 
shire ; in Wiltshire ; and in other counties. 

Sufficient will, I trust, have been now done by these notes, to 
give an interest to the record I am glad to make of the discovery 
of a tree-canoe in the Isle of Man; and I again express a hope that 
the relic may be permanently secured for the Island Museum I 
hope ere long to see formed. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 


BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 


(Concluded from page 142.) 


Elizabeth de Burg, Lady de Clare, September 25th, 1355, bequeathed 
100s. to the friar minors, and 6/. to the other three orders of friars in 
Cantebrugg : will proved December 8rd, 1360. Elizabeth de Bohun, 
Countess of Northampton, May 31st, 1356, bequeathed 50/. to the 
friar preachers of Cambridge. Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
October 10th, 1361, bequeathed 10/. to each house of the four orders 
of mendicants in Oxenford and Cantebrigg, to pray for him: pr. 
October 20th following. F. Thomas de Ringstead, Bishop of Bangor, 
at Shrewsbury, December 3rd, 1865, bequeathed his missal to this 
convent, for the souls of his parents and Roger his uncle ; also his big 
breviary, which should be perpetually chained in the choir in the 
middle between the privr and the master-regent ; and if it was removed 
and not put back within three days the convent of friar-preachers of 
London should have propriety and title in the same; also 20). to 
make a chest, from which students might borrow 10s. on sufficient 
pledge ; the master-regent and master of the students to have the 
keys, and render an account yearly three days before the feast of the 
translation of St. Thomas, and then leave the entire sum: pr. 
February 9th, 1365-6. Robert Barbour, September 20th, 1371, 
bequeathed four bushels of barley: pr. December 8th following. 
John de Ashele, June 22nd, 1872, bequeathed 6s. 8d. to every order 
of mendicant friars in Cantabrige, to pray for his soul. Sir William de 
Cloptone, knt., son of Walter de Cloptone cf Wykhambroke, January 
22nd, 1876-7, at Wichambrooke, bequeathed five marks: pr. 
January 14th, 1377-8. William Oxwyk, October 19th, 1883, at 
Herthurst, bequeathed half a mark: pr. October 30th. Sir John de 
Plaiz, June 22nd, 1885, at Ocle Magna in Essex, bequeathed five 
marks to every house of friars mendicant in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Cambridgesh: pr. July 16th, 1389. Thomas Lolleworth of 
Cambr’, September 25th, 1893, “a small legacy.” Elizabeth widow 
of William Elmham, knt., December Ist, 1419, at Westhorp. 
bequeathed forty marks to the convents of friars in Suff’, Norff’ and 
Cantabrig, to perform the trental of St. Gregory for her soul and the 
souls of all those to whom she was beholden: pr. February 14th 
following. George Nicholl of the parish of Lytilbury, Essex, 
December 2nd, 1484, bequeathed 5s. to every order of friars in 
Cambrigge, to pray for his soul: pr. December 30th. Margaret 
Odeham of Bury Seynt Edmu’ds, widow, October 8th, 1492, 
bequeathed “‘ to eu’y hows of ffryers in Cambrege, Lynne, Norwiche, 
Thetford, Clare, Sudbury, to eche of thes howses vijs. viijd:” pr. 
November 8th. Henry Vessy, apothecary of the university of 
Cambridge, in 1508, bequeathed 10s. to every order of friars in 
Cambr’. Peter Breynaul, stationer, in 15041 bequeathed 3s. 4d. to 
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each of the four orders of mendicants in Cant’. John Broome, clerk, 
scholar of the hospice of St. Nicholas, February 20th, 1505-6, 
bequeathed 3s. 4d. John Suttell, scholar of the same, in 1506, alsv 
bequeathed 3s. 4d. Master Henry Rudde of Bury Seynt Edmunds, 
doctor, August 24th, 1506, at Bury, bequeathed “ to the Blak Fryres 
of Cambregge, toward the peyntyng of 1X ordrys of aungelis, xx. 
mare’:” pr. November 8th. John (Vere) Earl of Oxford, by his will 
of April 10th, 1509, appointed that his executors should cause 2,000 
masses of requiem to be said or sung for his soul by priests, viz., 
every friar being a priest and abiding in any of the houses of black- 
friars in Cambridge, black-friars in Oxford, white-friars at Lynne (all 
which were of his ancestors’ foundation) and brethren of the charter- 
house in London, Shene, and Syon, being priests ; moreover, that 
every monk, canon, and every religious person being a priest and 
abiding within any house of religion of the foundation of any of his 
ancestors should also sing placebo and dirige with commendations : 
pr. May 10th, 1518. John Wastell of Bury Seynt Edmunds, May 
8rd, 1515, bequeathed ‘‘ to o® Lady of G*ce in the Blak Fryres in 
Cambridge 12d.” Dionysia Coke of Fen Ditton, September 6th, 
1515, bequeathed 20s. each to the four orders of friars in Cambridge. 
John Rayolde of Stapilforde, November Ist, 1515, 40s. to the four 
orders in Cambridge: pr. November 10th. John Nicholls the elder, 
of Walden, Essex, November 20th, 1515, bequeathed to every house 
of the four orders of friars in Cambridge 10s. to have in every place a 
general dirge and a trental of masses sung on the day of his vurial, 
and again on the thirtieth day, if they have priests to do there on 
that day, or else as shortly as they might ; and also to the four orders 
20s., z.e., 10s. among them one year, and 10s. among them another 
year, i.e, every half-year 2s, 6d. to each of the places, which was in 
all 10s. a-year. Joan Collyns of Girton, widow, November 27th, 
1515, bequeathed 40s. to the prior and convent of the blake friers in 
Cambridge: pr. January 23rd following. John Busche of Madyngley, 
March 8rd, 1515-6, bequeathed 3s. 4d. to each of the four orders 
here: pr. March 19th. William Gyne of Brynkley, May 22nd, 1516, 
bequeathed 13s. 4d. to the same, by equal portions: pr. June 20th. 
John Sentuary, clerk, parson of Landbeche, October Ist, 1516, 
bequeathed 3s. 4d. ‘‘ to every of the 4 orders of Freers in Cambryge.” 
Thomas Kersey of Marche, August 15th, 1517, bequeathed 40s. to the 
same. Sir Thomas Fisher, vicar of Gilden-Morden, August 26th, 
1518, bequeathed 40s. to the four orders, each 10s.: pr. October 4th. 
John Elys of Rampton, October 10th, 1518, 26s. 8d. to the four 
orders: pr. November 5th. William Sloo of Horseth, November 5th, 
1518, bequeathed 5d. to friars of Cantebrige, to celebrate mass of 
Scala Celi: pr. December 3rd. John Lane of Landbeche, March 
14th, 1518-9, bequeathed 10s. to the four orders in Cambridge, to say 
a trigintall for him: pr. April 10th. Thomas Lane of Landbeche, 
May 29th, 1519, bequeathed 3s. 4d. to each of the four orders in 
Cambridge: pr. June 4th. John Cooke of Bottesham, June 6th, 
1519, willed that ‘‘a Broder of the Fryers Prechers of Cambridge 
sing a Trental of Masses in Botesham Church at good Tymes, 
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whereby the Service of God may be the better maintained :” pr, 
July 8th. Master Richard Cressy alias Deane, vicar of Arrington, 
June 18th, 1519, bequeathed 3s. 4d. to every order of friars in 
Cambridge, to have a dirige with note: pr. July 28th. Thomas Heynes 
of Cotenham, October 16th, 1519, 10s. to the four orders of friars in 
Cambridge: pr. October 20th. Nicholas Thirlowe, of Thiriplow, 
December 18th, 1519, 20s. to the same, for trentals to be sung for 
his soul on day of burial: pr. March 8th. Thomas Fuller of 
Shelford Magna, March 20th, 1519-20, four combes of barley to the 
four orders in Cambridge: pr. April 26th. John Turtyll of 
Ickelyngton, April 10th, 1520, 5s. to the friar-preachers in Cambridge 
to say 15 masses of the trental masses, and 5s. to the grey friars here 
to say 15 masses, the residue of the trental masses: pr. April 28th, 
William Lenton of Madyngley, 1520, 6s. 8d. to the four orders of 
friars in Cambridge: pr. August 11th. John Covyle of Abyndon 
parva, November 5th, 1520, 10s. to each of the same: pr. February 
9th following. John Cocke the elder, of Over, husbandman, March 
14th, 1520-1, 20d. to every house of friars in Cambridge: pr. March 
20th. John Beton of Over, husbandman, March 22nd, 1520-1, 
6s. 8d. to each of the orders here: pr. April 26th. Agnes Bowyer of 
Over, widow, March 25th, 1521: “And I will that the said Sir 
Thomas Wryght my gostly Father shall visit or cause to be visited, for 
my Discharge, these Places, Our Lady of Redybunde, S‘Androwe & S 
pnell of Ely, our Lady of Grace of the Black Fryers in Cambridge, & 
our Lady of Whitehill, and there to offer for me a Halfpenny or a 
Penny at his pleasure:” pr. April 17th. In 1521, the following 
bequests were made to the four orders of friars in this town :— 
William Colyns of Gyrton, gent., March 31st, 10s. to each; pr. 
November 4th: William Algode of Balsham, April 2nd, a comb of 
wheat to each; pr. May 2nd: John Powell of Cotenham, April 3rd, 
2s. 6d. each ; pr. April 9th: Thomas Roger of Cotenham, April 6th, 
3s. 4d. each ; pr. April 15th: Henry Sterne of Stow Quye, April 8th, 
40d. to each; pr. May 4th: Edward Colwell of Cottenham, 
husbandman, April 11th, 20d. to each; pr. April 19th; John 
Wolward of Weston Colvyle, April 12th, 10s. “for one Trental 
to be song on one Day ;” pr. May 8rd: Robert Reson, April 27th, 
40s.: John Brygge of Weston Colvyle, May 16th, 20d. each ; pr. 
May 17th, 1522: Jane Lorkyn of Bodekysham, July 9th, 10s. each ; 
pr. August 3rd: Richard Willesmere of Harston, August 18th, four 
combs of malt ; pr. August 26th: Ames Reson, wife of Robert Reson, 
September Ist, 40s.: William Ragnold of Harston, September 2nd, 
40s.; pr. September 7th. William Marshe of Balsham, October 
12th, 1521, bequeathed a comb of barley to the black friers in 
Cambridge : pr. January 29th following. Richard Revyll, February 
3rd, 1521-2, bequeathed to the black friars and white friars here, to 
each three bushels of barley, to be paid within three years: pr. May 
8th. William Goldesmith otherwise called Barbour of Waterbeche, 
March 11th, 1521-2, bequeathed 3s. 4d. to each of the four orders of 
friars here. To each of the four orders of the town, in 1552, Agnes 
Covell of Abyndon Parva, widow, June 14th, bequeathed 10s.; pr. July 
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Ind: Alice Stukyn of Cotenham, widow, July 6th, 20d. ; pr. August 
14th: Robert Jote of Stowe cum Quye, August 4th, 6d.; pr. August 
15th. Dame Anne St. George of Fixton (daughter of Thomas Burgoyn 
of Long Stanton esq. and wife of Sir Richard St. George of Hungry 
Hatley) August 23rd, 1528, bequeathed 20s. to each of the four 
orders in Cambridge, so that each sings trigintal for her soul and her 
husband’s soul: pr. January 21st following. William Lackett, of 
Westwicke, November 25th, 1523, bequeathed a bushel of barley to 
each of the orders here: pr. December 8th. Agnes Thresher of 
Girton, widow, November 30th, 1524, 6s. 8d. to the four orders, to 
be prayed for: pr. February 10th following. Sir John Thorney, 
chantry-priest of Clopton, January 10th, 1524-5, 4/. to the same: pr. 
July 19th. William Stevynson, June Srd, 1525, left money to all 
the orders of friars in Cambridge. John Cotton of Wilberham Parva, 
June 7th, 1526, bequeathed these four orders half a quarter of barley 
each: pr. July 28th. In 1527, to the four orders here: Isabel 
Annabell of Cotenham, widow, April 28th, 2s. 6d. each; pr. 
November 5th: Thomas Brige of Shudy Camps, 40s.; pr. June 
22nd: Agnes Mayler, widow of John Mayler of Ickleton, October 
24th, 16d. to be equally divided, and 10s. for a trental to be sung all 
in one day for the souls of William Alane, John Mayler her husband, 
and hers; pr. November 9th: Hdmund Sander of Dullingham, 
November 8rd, 4s. to pray for his soul; pr. January 22nd: Tomas 
Steward of Hyston, December 15th, 5s. to each, to pray for his soul. 
John Baker of Fen Ditton, October 28th, 1527, willed a priest to 
have 12d., to say three masses before our Lady of Grace in the 
blackfriars of Cambridge: pr. November 20th. Thomas Ballard the 
elder of Stow cum Quy, March 16th, 1527-8, bequeathed 40s. to the 
four orders here, to pray for his soul and his good benefactors: pr. 
November 11th, 1529. To the four orders in Cambridge, in 1528: 
Henry Orynell of Wyllingham, April 20th, 2s. 6d. each ; pr. April 
28th: Thomas Cowper of Hardwick, May 81st, 4s.: Richard Bate of 
Kyngston, June 16ih, 40s.; pr. July 3rd: Robert Britton of 
Wyllyngham, August 20th, if his goods would extend, half a trental 
each ; pr. May 138th, 1529: in 1528-9, Jane Cotton of Wilberham 
Parva, widow, March 9th, each a comb of barley ; pr. March 20th : 
Agnes Bolnest of Bassingborne, widow, March 24th, 10s. for the health 
of her soul; pr. May 8th: in 1529; Robert Thresher of Girton, 
April 25th, 20d. each’; pr. May 5th: Margery Bell of Graneden 
Parva, September 27th, 3s. 4d. each; pr. Uctober 28rd: Edward 
Lane of Landebeche, December 24th, 12d. each ; pr. February 5th : 
in 1529-80; Margaret Pepis of Cotenham, widow, January 4th, 
6s. 8d. each : in 1580; Richard Goodwyne of Hawkeston, July 12th, 
20s.; pr. November 26th: in 1530-1; Richard Lambe of Trump- 
ington, yeoman, January 30th, 10s. to each so that two of each house 
be present at his burial day, seventh day, and month’s day to pray 
for his soul; pr. March 4th: in 1532; William Hawkyn of Over, 
May 29th, 12d. each; pr. June 8th: William Kyng of Duxforthe- 
Petir, August 20th, 10s.; pr. October Ist : Richard Hilton of Over, 
101. a-piece to be prayed for; pr. October 5th: in 1582-3, John 
15 
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Smith vicar of Swafham Bulbeck, February 13th, 10s. each to sing a 
trental ; pr. February 22nd.% 

Under the oppression which separated the English Church from 
the communion of the Roman See, it was impossible for any religious 
not thoroughly tainted with Erastianism, to maintain their position, 
and escape from the terrible laws which were relentlessly enforced. 
F. Robert Buckenham, whilst prior of Cambridge, set himself in active 
opposition to the innovations, but at last was forced to save his life 
by flight into Scotland. He was succeeded by F’. William Oliver, 
appointed to the office by the provincial of the Augustinian friars, who 
was then, under royal authority, acting as master-general of all the 
mendicant orders in the kingdom. Oliver so far compromised himself 
as to transfer his obedience to an intruded superior, but he opposed 
the proceedings of Henry VIII., and during Lent, 1534, preached 
against the king’s divorce, and defended the authority of the bishop 
of Rome. Thus he drew down upon himself the anger of Archbishop 
Cranmer, who denounced him to Cromwell, and in a letter dated 
June 7th, represented him to be only a man of very small learning, 
sinister behaviour, ill qualities, and of suspected conversation of 
living, and of all men most unfit to bear any rule in so noble a 
university ; and he prayed that he might be removed from office, and 
, that Dr. John Hilsey, or some other worshipful man, might have it, 
for as there were in the house men of good study, living, learning, 
and judgment, it was a pity they should have such a head and ruler.” 
Oliver was deprived. Hilsey had a more important part to play, but 
a prior suitable to Cranmer was thrust on the community in the 
person of F. Gregory Dodds. This man was embued with all the 
spirit of the times and its new tenets, and distinguished himself by 
suppressing the image of our Lady of Grace, and actively co-operated 
in the destruction of his community. Hilsey, being now Bishop of 
Rochester and master-general of the order, sent. him to Lord 
Cromwell, August 30th, 1538, with the humble request that he might 
have a commandment to remove the image from the people’s sight, as 
he could not well bear “ syche ydolatrye,” and that the house might 
be taken into the king’s hand, to be put to such use as his grace 
should think best ; “ for” said Hilsey, ‘ nother that ydoll, nother 
that relygyon, even leek as other relygyon fayned, lekythe me, or 
thys your power man,” ® 

Very soon after, the priory was given up to the king; but the act 
of surrender was neither dated nor sealed. The deed, however, was 
subscribed by ‘‘Gregorius Dodus prior. Robertus parens supp‘or. 
‘Thomas pulu’. stephanus Bystu’. Joh’es frynd. Joh’es scorey. Robertus 
Cresner. Ricard’ scyrtover. W’ Scawphlite. thomas Pyckeryng. 
Nicolaus Hasylwood. thomas coke. Joh’es Popylliton. thomas Richard- 
son. thomas samson. Edwardus Weste.” ® 





56 Nichols’ Royal wills. Nicolas’ Test Vet. Willis. Cole’s MSS., vols. XXVI., 
LX. Harl. MSS.,cod. 10,7083. Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. VIIT. Wills from Commis 
of Bury St. Edmunds (Camden Soc.). Nichols’ Topographer and Genealogist, vol. III. 
Dugdale’s Baronage. 

57 Cox. 8 Miscellaneous Letters, wt supra. 59 Surrender of Monasteries, no. 43 
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Two of these became men of note in their day. Dodds, who had 
proceeded B.D. in the university in 1536, became rector of Smarden 
in Kent, by gift of Cranmer ; was elected dean of Exeter, February 
10th, 1559-60; sat in convocation, in 1562, and subscribed the 
thirty-nine articles, and also the two petitions from the lower house to 
the bishops, one for the disuse of curious singing and playing of 
organs, of the cross in baptism, and of copes and surplices, the other 
for what is commonly known as the petition for discipline ; and died 
about December, 1570. Scory, a native of Norfolk, proceeded to the 
degree of B.D. at Cambridge in 1539, under a grace that he had 
studied the sacred faculty there for nine years. In 1541, being 
Cranmer’s chaplain, he became one of the six preachers in Canterbury 
cathedral. He denounced crosses upon Palm Sunday, holy candles, 
holy water, ringing of bells against thunder, the mediation of saints, 
Latin prayers, aud the consecration and sumptuous adornment of 
church, Articles were preferred against him in respect of some of 
the opinions he promulgated. Under Edward VI. he prospered. He 
was mixed up in that revolting affair, the burning of Joan Bocher, 
May 2nd, 1550, for heresy: in his sermon he undertook to refute her 
Unitarian opinions, but she told him that “he lied like a rogue, and 
had better go home and study the scriptures.” In 1551, he was 
made Bishop of Rochester by the king’s letters patent, and the next 
year was translated to Chichester. On the accession of Queen Mary 
he was immediately deprived, but renouncing his wife and doing 
penance, he was absolved, and July 14th, 1554, was empowered to 
exercise his priestly faculties in the diocese of London. Afterwards 
he fled to the continent, residing first at Wesel, then at Embden, 
where he superintended an English congregation. In 1556, he 
became a member of the English congregation at Geneva. Soon after 
the accession of Elizabeth, he returned to England. He was not 
restored to Chichester, but in 1559, was made Bishop of Hereford. 
He died June 26th, 1585, at his episcopal residence at Whitbourne, 
at a very advanced age.” 

No general account of the extent of the conventual lands can be 
found, and nothing is said of the buildings, except that there was no 
substance of lead here, except perhaps some small gutters.“ At the 
dissolution, the custody of the whole was committed to one Standyshe, 
a student in the university.“ Buta royal lease of lez Blak Freres, 
with the orchards, gardens, and dovecote, timber only being reserved, 
was granted December 12th, 1539, to William Shirwood of Cantebrigg, 
gent., for twenty-one years, at the yearly rent of 33s. 4d.: and he 
made it a dwelling house. The particulars for the sale, which in fact 
contain no particulars at all, but merely refer to the lease, were made 
out for Edward Elrington, esq. ;* and to him and Humfrey Metcalf 
(his agent or attorney) and to his heirs and assigns, the royal grant 
was made, April 16th, 1544, with the reservation of bells and lead 
except in gutters and windows ; all to be held by service of the 50th 





6 Cooper. 4 Treas. of rec. of exch., vol. A +, fol. 5. 
62 Ministers’ accounts, 80-31 Hen. VIII., no. 88, e annis sequent. 
63 Particulars for grants, 35 Hen. VIII 
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part of a knight’s fee and the yearly rent of 3s. 4d. From these 
grantees, the property came into the possession of Sir Walter 
Mildmay, knt., who, in 1584, built Emmanuel College upon the site of 
the priory. This college was the stronghold of the Puritans during 
the Caroline troubles; but is now one of the most stately and 
important foundations in the university of Cambridge. 

In the erection of Emmanuel College, some remains of the ancient 
convent were preserved, and are particularly noticed by Dyer in his 
History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, published in 1814. 
This author says, “ The college was built on the site, and partly of 
the materials, of an old monastery, which had been occupied by a 
society of preaching, or Black Friars, professing the order of the 
famous St. Dominic, called, in the Saxon Chronicle. the father of all 
monks, and said to have ascended to heaven, A. 509.” The historian’s 
italics may well be retorted on himself, for the Chronicle merely says, 
“In this year St. Benedict the abbot, father of all monks, went to 
heaven.” However, afterwards he continues, it is to be hoped more 
accurately, “ We have already seen that some materials of the old 
monastery form a part of the present buildings: these are—yon hall 
on the north, altered, indeed, and much decorated—the library on the 
east—and kitchens, raised of church-stone. Where that hall now 
stands, the chapel of the Black Friars once stood ; and the high altar 
was towards the screens.” It is very probable that the buildings of 
the college rest in great part on the foundations of the priory. 





RIMMER’S “STONEYHURST ILLUSTRATED.” * 


THIS fine, and in every way worthy monograph, of folio size, and got up in the best of 
style, cannot fail but commend itself, not only to all who have been students at 
Stoneyhurst, or who have listened to the ministrations of the many Fathers whom it 
has produced, but to all lovers of the picturesque, of architecture, or of elegant books. 
The matter is written in Alfred Rimmer’s best vein, whose characteristics are generali- 
sation and popular style, and will be read with pleasure and profit. The plates, 
upwards of thirty in number, are, in all cases chun architecture is their subject, 
free, touchy, and artistic in the extreme; and where general scenery is portrayed, 
well chosen as to point, and pleasingly effective in execution. The portraits, however, 
are poor, and not worthy of the book, which but for them would be faultless. We 
are glad the history, description, and illustration of Stoneyhurst has fallen into such 
good hands as those of Mr. Rimmer, and trust his work may see many editions. 

* Stoneyhurst Illustrated. By Alfred Kimmer. London: Burns and Oates, Gran- 
ville Mansions, Oxford Street. 1 vol., folio. 1884. Plates. 





A highly-interesting pamphlet on the “ Antiquity of Man as deduced from the 
discovery of a Human Skeleton during the Excavations of the East and West India 
Dock-Extensions at Tilbury, on the North Bank of the Thames,” from the pen of Sir 
Richard Owen, F.R.S., has just been issued by Mr. Van Voorst, of Paternoster Row, 
and is eminently worth careful perusal. It is illustrated by admirable lithographic 
plates, which in scrupulous fidelity and finish are comparable to those in Davis and 
Thurnam’s “ Crania Britannica.” The discovery of portions of the Human Skeleton 
84 feet below the surface, in a bed of sand, above which were successive beds of sand 
and decayed wood, mud and peat about 3 feet, mud again, peat 3 feet, mud again 4 
feet, peat again 1 foot, mud and peat 2 feet, mud 1] feet, and clay 6 feet, was made in 
October, 1883, and the circumstances, with the deductions derived from it and from 
comparison with other discoveries, are clearly and learnedly here set forth by Sir 
Robert, than whom but few men are so capable of forming an opinion. It is an 
interesting contribution to the literature of ethnology, and will be welcomed by all 
antiquaries. 
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NOTES ON SOME FINDS OF ROMAN COINS IN 
SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE. 


BY J. D. LEADER, F.8.A. , 
(Concluded from page 176). 


In a.D. 260 the Emperor Valerian was defeated and takeu prisoner by 
Sapor, King of Persia, and Gallienus reigned alone. Gibbon says, 
“ It is difficult to paint the light, the various, the inconstant character 
of Gallienus, which he displayed without constraint as soon as he 
became sole possessor of the empire. In every art that he attempted 
his lively genius enabled him to succeed; aud as his genius was de- 
stitute of judgment he attempted every art, except the important 
ones of wur and government. He was master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator, an elegant puet, a skilful gardener, 
an excellent cook, and most coutemptible prince.” 

Under such an emperor it is not surprising that a crowd of usurpers 
should start up in every province of the empire. Those in the West were 
Posthumus, Lollianus, Victorinus, and his mother, Victoria; Marius, 
and Tetricus. ‘T’o quote from a paper by Mr. Clayton read before the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, 28th Dec., 1879, ‘‘ Gallienus was 
content to see the empire dismembered, stripped of her provinces, and 
confined to the limits of Italy, while he spent his life in Rome in in- 
dolence, luxury, and vice. In his reign the fine bronze coin (first 
brass) of the earlier empire ceased to be issued from the Roman mint, 
andthe mperial coinage was shamefully debased. There was poured 
into the world an inundation of small copper coins which were washed 
with silver, and of the base metal styled ‘biilon,’ all of which were 
passed as denarii. During his repose at Rome we find him issuing 
coins with legends of ‘ Felicitas Aug,’ ‘ Pax Aug,’ ‘ Laetitia Aug,’ and 
Pax Aterna,’ not the ‘ Peace with Honour’ of our modern politician, 
but ‘ Peace in disgrace.’ ” 

We again quote Gibbon, who says, “Of the nineteen tyrants who 
started up under the reign of Gallienus, there was not one enjoyed a 
life of peace or u natural death. As soon as they were invested with 
the bloody purple, they inspired their adherents with the same fears 
and ambition which had occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed 
with domestic conspiracy, military seditions, and civil war, they 
trembled on the edge of precipices in which, after a longer or shorter 
term of anxiety, they were invariably lost. ‘These precarious mon- 
archs received, howevet, such honours as the flattery of their 
respective armies and provinces could bestow; but their claims, 
founded on rebellion, could never obtain the sanction of law or history. 
Italy, Rome, and the senate, constantly adhered to the course of 
Gallienus, and he alone was considered as the sovereign of the empire.” 

At length Gallienus met the fate common to the wearers of the 
purple, and Claudius, surnamed Gothicus, succeeded. It was the one 
ambition of Claudius to restore the empire to its ancient splendour, 
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but after a reign of two years, ‘short but glorious,” he died at Sir- 
mium, ofa fever, having first recommended Aurelian as his successor. 
Quintillus, the brother of Claudius, was indisposed to acquiesce in 
this arrangement, and assumed the purple, but after a reign of seven- 
teen days,’as Gibbon says, “‘he sunk under the fame and merit of 
his rival ; and, ordering his veins to be opened, prudently withdrew 
himself from the unequal contest. The reign of Aurelian lasted 
only four years and about nine months, but every instant of 
that short period was filled by some memorable achievement. 
He put an end to the Gothic war, chastised the Germans who 
invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain, out of the hands 
of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud monarchy which Zenobia had 
erected in the East on the ruins of the afflicted empire.” 

While the reins of the empire had been passing from Gallienus to 
Claudius, and from Claudius to Aurelian, usurpers had been reigning 
in Gaul and Britain. Posthumus, a general and friend of the emperor 
Valerian, was in command of an army on the Rhenish portion of Gaul, 
when Valerian fell captive into the hands of Sapor. He ruled with 
vigour, while Gallienus was sunk in indolent luxury at Rome, and the 
legions imposed on him the title of emperor. After a reign of seven 
years, he was slain, with his son, in arebellion headed by Laelianus, 
and Laelianus was quickly slain by Victorinus, and Victorinus and his 
son were slain at Cologne, it is said by a conspiracy of jealous hus- 
bands. Marius, a blacksmith, or armourer, reigned three days, and 
was slain by a sword of his own manufacture, when Tetricus, a man of 
senatorial rank, was erected emperor by the instigation of Victoria, the 
mother of Victorinus. Tetricus reigned four or five years over Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, “the slave and sovereign of a licentious army, 
whom he dreaded, and by whom he was despised.” At length Aure- 
lian entered on his career of conquest. Tetricus led his forces to 
meet the emperor, and a sanguinary battle was fought near Chiélons, 
in Champagne. The army of Tetricus is said to have been cut to 
pieces almost to a man ; hence, probably, the numerous examples of 
hoards of coins buried about this time, and never reclaimed by their 
original owners. Tetricus himself, not without suspicion of treachery, 
fell alive into the hands of the emperor, and afterwards graced the 
triumph of Aurelian at Rome. 

It may be worth our while, before dismissing this subject, to enquire 
what traces of Roman occupation remain in the neighbourhood where 
these coins were found. The Throapham find lay about a mile from 
the line of Roman rvad that entered Yorkshire at Street-houses, near 
Thorpe Salvin, and joined the great Ermine Street, near Doncaster. 
That by Langwith Wood was within a district where both roads and 
castra of Roman origin are common. In 1786 the remains of two 
Roman villas were discovered by Major Rooke, about one mile from 
Mansfield Woodhouse, in a place called the North Fields. In a paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, and reported in the Archzo- 
logia, vol. 8, p. 863, Major Rooke describes the pavements of stone 
cubes, called by the rustics ‘‘ fairy pavements.” These were remains 
of a hypocaust, and among the ruins were found fifteen small copper 
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coins ; three of Constantine, very perfect, and examples of Claudius, 
Gothicus, Salonina, and others not specified. 

Major Rooke also reports that in 1774 an urn filled with denarii 
was found on a hill not more than half-a-mile from the villa, and of 
these he had seen two perfect ones, of Antoninus and Faustina. The 
brook called Pleasley water, which divides the counties of Derby and 
Notts., runs in a little valley at the bottom of the field about 300 
yards from the villa. The antiquaries of the 18th century were not 
quite as precise in their descriptions as we could wish ; still we are 
thankful for such notes as Major Rooke, and old Dr. Pegyge, of 
Whittington, have left us. In the Archzologia, vol. 9, p. 193, 
appears a paper by Major Rooke, entitled, “Observations on the 
Roman roads and camps in the neighbourhood of Mansfield Wood- 
house, Notts.” In this he says, no doubt the Romans were well 
acquainted with that part of Notts., and suggests that Mansfield 
may have been a Roman station, and that a camp was situated in 
Pleasley Wood, the embankment of which he describes. This camp 
was not above seven miles from Chesterfield, in a straight line. He 
proceeds to say, ‘‘I think it will appear from the situations of the Roman 
Camp I have lately discovered, that from Southwell the Romans had a 
chain of posts to Mansfield (which probably was a station), to the camp 
in Pleasley Park, and so to Chesterfield, by which judicious disposition 
they would have a communication between two great Roman roads— 
the Foss way, which is not far from Southwell, and the Iknield street,” 
which ran through Chesterfield. He further says, “Several Roman 
coins have been found at Mansfield, of which I have four now in my 
possession,’—namely, one each of Vespasian, Constantinus, Antoninus, 
and Marcus Aurelius (161-180). 

In 1842, in a stone quarry at South Anston, where the workmen 
were quarrying stone for the new Houses of Parliament, a hoard of 
silver coins was found ; a few of them came into the possession of 
the late Mr. John Durham, of Worksop. Among these were a coin of 
Otho (68-69), and a coin of Domitian (81-96), of the date 88 a.v; 
one of Trajan (98-117) in his second Consulship, of Antoninus Pius 
(138-161), and of the elder Faustina (141). 

From these evidences it is clear that the Roman occupation of this 
part of Britain extended over a long period, and that a considerable 
population, both military and civil, was located on the fertile lands of 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. I have not made any 
reference to the discoveries at Templeboro’, or to the famous find of 
manumission tablets in the valley of the Rivelin. Nor have I spoken 
of the coins found some years ago at Hall Car, and near the Cricket 
road, Sheffield, because all these belong to dates earlier than that 
which attaches to the concealment of the hoards at Throapham and 
Langwith. What the state of the Roman Empire was in the middle 
of the third century of our own era, I have endeavoured to show from 
the pages of history ; and the coins bring us, as it were, into touch 
with the events, and, through the skill of the die sinker, we have 
presented to us speaking likenesses of the great men and the lirtle 
men who wore the purple, and adorned or disgraced the human form. 


| 
! 
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Mr. Ruskin, in one of his recent lectures at Oxford, remarked : 
“ The character of a coinage is quite conclusive evidence in national 
history, and there is no great empire in progress but tells its story in 
beautiful coins.” I wonder if this can be said of the modern coinage 
of the world. 

Akermann, in his work on “ The Coins of the Romans relating to 
Britain,” says : ‘‘ With a foresight which has seldom been evinced by 
modern nations, the Romans celebrated those deeds which have been 
the admiration of succeeding ages in a manner peculiarly their own. 
Time and accident might destroy temples and statues upon which the 
genius and skill of the architect and the sculptor had been lavished, 
but their coins were calculated to perpetuate their fame to the re- 
motest times. The triumphal arch, defaced and overthrown, exhibits 
but disjointed portions of its once high-sounding inscription; but 
numerous coins remain uninjured, bearing sententious legends— 
‘ Judea Capta,’ ‘Victorie Brittannie,’ ‘Aegypto Capta,’ and a 
multitude of others of almost equal interest. ‘If all our historians 
were lost to us,’ says Gibbon, ‘ medals and inscriptions would alone 
record the travels of Hadriav.’ The coins of Romans were in fact 
their gazettes, which were published in the most distant provinces ; 
and they are at this day discovered in remote regions where our own 
records have in all probability never reached. Did they obtain a vic- 
tory, or reduce a province, coins were issued in vast numbers, upon 
which the vanquished were depicted with their characteristic arms and 
costume. Did the Emperor visit the province as pacificator, coins ap- 
peared upon which he was represented in a civic habit raising up the 
prostrate female who represents the country which had won imperial 
favour. The remission of taxes, the raising of temples to the deities, 
and public buildings for the people, the forming of public ways, the 
celebration of games and sacrifices, and the records of traditions when 
Rome herself was young, are all found in infinite variety on the coins 
of that once mighty empire.” 

How much more interesting would our modern coinage be if it 
epitomised the national history. It is not specially exciting to read 
the legend “Sixpence,” ‘‘ One Shilling,” on all the sixpences and 
shillings, or ‘‘ One Penny,” “ Halfpenny,” on our copper coins. We 
are always glad to see the superscription of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
but it would detract nothing from her dignity if some better attempt 
were made at a likeness than in depicting a girl of eighteen on the 
coins of 1885. There have been events in abundance during the pre- 
sent reign that might have been chronicled on the coins, as Her 
Majesty’s escapes from the hand of the assassin, the admission of free 
corn, the Great Exhibition, the death of the Prince Consort, the ill- 
ness and recovery of the Prince of Wales, the Assumption of the Im- 
perial title in India, Peace with Honour, Egypt, Ulundi, the Penny 
and the Pareels Post. These and many more might have been sym- 
bolized on the reverses of coins to the advantage of contemporaries, 
and to the interest and instruction of coming generations. Our coins 
would thus be changed from soulless counters into a living and 
speaking history, a chronicle of our country in eternal brass. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF GLASTON, 
CO. RUTLAND. 


COMMUNICATED BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


(Continued from page 160.) 


1641. Mr Richd. Palmer, July 3. 
»» Dorothy Vines, Wid. Oct. 12. 

1645. Anne Pickering, Aug. 22, Geo. P.s. of Geo. 14 Feb. 51-2. Eliz. P. wife of 
Geo. P. 27 Aug. 53. 

1649-50. Aune Johnson, Feb. 11. 

1650. Henry Collie, Ap). 28. 

1652. Mr Nathaniel Cradock, Minister here, Apl. 13.54 

1652. Ann Knapp, wid., Apl. 16. 

1653-4. Susanna Bushby, wife of Jeffrey, died Mch. 19. 

1654. William Brudenell, Gent., dyed Dec. 22. 

1655. Mrs Jane Brudenel!, dyed Mch. 29.55 ‘ 


54 The rector’s will was proved in P.C.C., 2nd July, 1652 (reg. Bowyer, 207) by 
Susanna, relict and executrix, the pith of which I append. ‘‘ The 10th day of March 
1651 (2). I Nathaniel Cradocke of the parish of Glaston, co. Rutland, Clk. Care of 
my sundralls (sundries) to dear wife Susanna sole extx. Concerning the disposition 
of my lands, tenements, reversions, & heredits whatsoever situate & being in Great 
Shefford, Cambs., to my wife to hold and enjoy the same & to her heirs for ever, & 
upon this coudition that if my loving neice Kate Buckner wife of Capt. Thos. B. of 
the city of London, or another for her shall at her own proper cost & charge secure 
by law the payment of the sum of £50 yearly from the day of my death, then the 
said lands &c to be my neices. Witnesses Josias Beacham (ejected from Seaton 
rectory), Edw. Huggeford, Richd. White, Edw. Wells (ejected from Barrowden), 
Edw. Collins, Thos. Phillips.” A Samuel Craddock, Clk., instituted to Horne, alias 
Hornfield, R., 29 Aug., 1629, Greetham, R., 25 Nov., 1620, and to Thistleton, R., 
17 Mch., 1621-2. Samuel Cradock, A.M., instituted to Greetham, rector, 25 Nov., 
1620 ; Horne, alias Hornefield, 29 Aug., 1621 ; and to Thistleton, 17 March, 1622-3, 
allin this county. Eldest son of Matthew C., of the co. Stafford, and Dorothy, his 
wife (dau. of — Greenway, of Dorsets-armes, ar., on a chev. az. 3 garbs, or, a 
crescent on a mullet for diff.), and brother of Matthew C., of Laud, merchant, 1634, 
who entered the family pedigree in the London visit of 1633-4 (Harl. MSS., 1476, f. 
232 b.) Mountjoy C. occurs as sequestrator, 1670, of Blaston; rector of Allexton, 
1641-54 ; and rector of the south mediety of Hallaoon, 1654, where he suffered much 
in other ways beside that of sequestration, his relict, after the Restoration, not baving 
wherewithal to pay his debts, much less to sustain herself, was relieved by the 
Charity of the Corporation for Ministers’ Widows. Walker, p. 221, quoted by 
Nichols in his Leicestershire. Edward Shield held the rectory of Hallaton, 
1628-43-4, succeeded by M* Cradock, who in turn was followed by Richd. Ryves, - 
(says Nichols) 23 Mch., 1670 (1) liv. 1688. My notes from the par. regs. of North 
Luuffenham, negatives the statement made by Nichols, for therein I found the 
following entry :—‘‘ 1675(6). Mt Moundsey Cradock, rector of Hallaton, dying here, 
vas bur. Jan. 29.” Probably he died at the rector’s house. The same reg. also 
records the bur. of “‘ Ricardus Clerk, rectorhujii ecclesiae,” June 24th, 1677. In 
a hearth tax roll of Chas. 2 for the hundreds of West & East Goocote, Goodlaston 
(Gutblaston) & Framland, towns of Leicester and Loughborough, I find under 
Allexton the name of Mountjoy Cradock, clk., who was assessed for 3. 

55 Her will was proved in the P.C.C., 21 Nov., 1655, by Roger Palmer, the two 
executors renouncing (Reg. Aylet). “The 11 July 1650. I Joane Brudenell of 
Glaston, co. Rutland, wid., late wife of Anthony B., gent., dec. My body to be bur. 
in the chancel of Glaston chureh, & gives to the poor of the parish 40s. To my coz. 
Man, 40s, brother Roger Palmer 40s, nephew M* Jeffery P., £3, godson Mt Thos. 
Gillinghom, 20s, neice Bridget Tampion, a silver spoon, neice Frances Atkins, a silver 
spoon, coz. John Brudenell, 20s, & to his sister Mary B. 10s & a silver spoon. To my 
sister Locksmith a silver spoon. John son of my nephew Flower Green, a silver 
spoon, my nephew Richard Rive, 20s if he comes in person to demand it, nephew Mr 

lower Green, a new feather bed, the great coffer in the stair chamber, & the bed- 
stead in the chamber over the hall which I lie in except the sheets, also the trunck in 
the stair chamber. To coz Mr William Brudenell all the forms, stools, benches, 
sealings & tables both in the parlor & hall, & the bedstead & feather bed in the stair 
chamber in which he lies except the sheets, & the bedstead in the best chamber, & 
the table & counter in the chamber over the hall. To sister Palmer a damask clothe, 
& to sister Lockwood the great red coser in the chamber over the hall, my orange 
peticoat and one of my gowns which she pleases to make choice of, & the safe in the 
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1655. John Mercer the son of Majt M., dyed June 27.56 
1656. Elizabeth d. of Richard Fancourt, esq, dyed Sept. 9. 
Mrs Mary White, Mt Whites wife, dyed Sept. 15. 
+ Eliz. Newman, wid., dyed Oct. 8. 
1657. ‘Thomas s. of Robt. Busby, dyed June 7. 
1658. Valentine s. of David Larrett, dyed July 9. 
» Eliz. wife of Robt. Sly, dyed Sept. 9. 
1659. Mr Ant. Andrews, dyed May 10.57 
1659. Robert Sly, dyed Nov. 4. 
1662. Eliz. d. of James and Ann Goodlad, Oct. 7. 
»  Thomass. of Robt. and Alice Bushbie, May 15.5% 
1663-4. Ann d. of Thos. & Mary Sheild, Feb. 7. 
1667-8. James Burton, Meh. 7. 
1668. Stephen Dexter, Aug. 3.59 
1669. Richard Fancourt, esq., Nov. 10. 
1671-2. Robert Ridlington, Jan. 2. 
1672. Stephen Larrett, Aug. 9. Widdow L. 9 July 76. Anne L.17 Feb. 87-8. 
Jane L. 30 Oct. 88. Lucy d. of Eliz. L., wid., 19 Nov. 93. 
Vol. II. (excepting a few loose sheets containing baptisms, 1664-5-82) commences in 
1678 with burials. 
1676. Anne wife of Richd Fancourt, esq., Aug. 27. Wibrough F., 26 Aug. 79. 
Richd. F., esq., 28 July 85. Mr* Eliz. #. 22 July, 1750. 
1681. Milana Halles, d. of William H., Rector of this par. June 4. M* William 
H. Rector of this par. Oct. 18, being St. Luke’s day.® 
1683-4. Edw. Huggford, Gent., Feb. 18. 
1684. Elizabeth wife of Thos. Shield, June 27. 
1685. Jane Pickering, July 8. 
» Wid, Marjareum, Aug. 12. 





buttery. To my nephew Richd Palmer 10s, Jane P. his sister a silver spoon, neice 
Mr Anne Freeman 5s & one of the best spoons, nephew Gillinghams dau. one piece of 
cloth laped up in paper, brother Locks 20s to buy a ring. Towards a funeral sermon 
10s. To Anthony Green my husbands godson 6s 8d, nephew M* Bullinghams sons 
20s to be equally divided between them, 10s to himself, & to granddau. M** Gloster 
10s. Residue of goods &c to nephew M* Flower Green, who, with coz. M* Willm. 
Brudenell are made sole exors.” 

56 Anne Mercer, daughter of Christ. M., Gent., was baptised at St. Mary’s, 
Stamford, 10th June, 1647. At a common hall, 8th Jan., 1649-50, it was ordered by 
the Corporation of the borough assembled, ‘‘ that Mt Jeremy Cole shall use his best 
endeavours to recover the moneys audited at Cambridge for quarteringe of the 
souldiers under the commands of Lieftenant Col Lilburne, Capt. Poe, Capt Mercer, 

. Capt. Beaumont, & Capt. Phillips.” 

57 Mr. Ant. Andrews lent the King £10 in 1611-2. 

58 Robt. B. was fifth son of Geoff. B., of Barleythorpe, by Alice, daughter of Richd. 
Holland, of Barton-under-Needwood. Geoffrey B. advanced by way of loan £10 to 
King James I. in 1611-2 (Add MS. 27,877 B.M.) 

59 Stephen Dexter, Gent., and Mary Bullingham were married at Lindon, 
Rutland, 8th June, 1646. 

60 From 1650-1751 the family held the manor of Glaston, Richd. F., esq., was 
Sheriff, 1675, and Willm. F. in 1710. Wibrow, relict of Rich. F., was buried here 26th 
Aug., 1679. Sara, the last of the family, was buried here Dec. 21, 1761, aged 75. By 
her will she bequeathed £50 to put up a plain piece of marble inscribed with the 
names of her ancesters buried here since 1650. 

61 W. H. was a Prebendary of Peterboro’ (5th stall, collated 5th Nov., 1642). Rector 
of Morcott, and died Oct. 16, in his 67th year. He made his will 17th May, and 
proved in P.C.C. 10th December, 1681 (Reg. North). “I William Halles of Glaston, 
co. Rutland, Clerk. To the poor of the parish, £3. To my dau. Mary, wife of John 
Green of Market Overton, Clk., £20 to buy a piece of plate. To my dau. Margaret 
H. the lease I now hold of the Dean & Chapter of Peterboro’ known by the name of 
Woodford portion or the Burgh tithes, together with £180. Should she die unm. or 
8. p. it was to revert to son Willm H., of London, merchant tailor. To dau. Milano H. 
£300. To my extx the lease I hold of the Dean & Chapter of Peterboro’ known by 
the name of Lincoln place situate in Peterboro’ providing she renews it at her own 
cost every 7 years, or at the end of 8 at the most, & after her dec. to revert to 
Purbeck H. To my son William H. the perpetual advowson of Morcott, co. Rutland 
(the next single advowson only excepted). Tomy grandchild William H. son of John 
H. £50 towards his education he be living at may . Residue of goods &c. to wife 
Purbeck H. sole extx.” 
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1691. Richd. Chiseldine, son of Rich. C., Sept. 20. Mr Richd. 14 Ang. 1722. Mr 
Eliz. C., wid., 10 Mch. 1748-4. Mr* Frances C., 26 May 1747.62 

1695-6. Laurence Pickering, Jan. 16. 

1696. Daniel, son of David Levitt, July 3.6 

1702. William Roberts, Gent., July 16. Astrea dau. of Willm. R., esq., & Astrea 
7 May 15. M* Frances R., wid. 24 Nov. 23. Willm. R., esq., 2 Feb. 26-7. Thos. 
R., esq. 24 Mch. 37. Willm. R., esq., 31 Jan. 39-40. Miss Astrea R. 13 Nov. 58. 
Eliz. K. 20 Jan. 60. Rev. Mt Edw. R 10 Meh. 89-40.64 

1705. Mr* Bariff May 1. 

1707. M* Robt. Ridlington, Dec. 10. Mt R, 29 Nov. 26. Mr Bridget R., wid., 
ay -y Dec. 7,29. Rebecca wife of M™ Robt. R., 11 Mch. 42-3. Robt. R., esq., 16 

ct. 68.65 

1713. Mt® Mary Goodman, Sept. 2. 

1717. Rev. M® Abel Bunning late rector of Aller, co. Somerset, July 17. Mr 
Dorothy B., wid., 6 May, 29. Mr* Susanna B., wife of Mt Wm. B., 22 Jan. 31-2. Mr 
William B. 3 Aug. 33. 
oe Daniel Levitt husband of Mary L. Dec. 18. John Gooddall, Curate, signs the 

ok. 

1721. Mary Underwood, of Pilton, Northamptonshire, Oct. 7. 

1729, Mr¥ Dennis Taylor, Aug. i7. Abels. of Mt Abel T., 2 Sept. 30. 

1741. Elizabeth wife of M* Anthony Alexander, May 9. Mr Anthony A., 


. 43. 
1743. Mr Eliz. Fawkener, wid., of Bisbrook, May 24. 
1745-6. Elizabeth, dau. of Humphrey & Elizabeth Hubbard, Feb. 26. 
1747. Dorothy dau. of Tobias & Mary Hippisley Aug. 2. Mary wife of T. B. & 
John their son, 28 Oct. 63. 
1747. Dorothy Johnson, wid., Apl.2. John J., 11 Dec. 68. 


This rectory was given early to the convent of Launde, co, Leicester (situated in a 
sequestered spot on the confines of Rutland) to which they presented in the 10th 
Henry III. and so continued till the Dissolution. The convent was founded circa 
1125, by Richd. Bassett (Justice of England in the reign of Henry I. and Stephen), 
grandfather of Richd. B., of Weldon, aud Maud, his wife, daughter and heir of 
Geoffrey Ridell, by Geva, his wife, daughter of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, as a 

riory of Black Canons, of the order of St. Augustin, and dedicated to the honour of 

t. John the Baptist. On the 12th Sept., 1534, John Lancaster, the prior (who had a 
pension of £60 granted him), Wm. Stockerston, sub-prior, John Lodyngton, cellarer, 





62 The will of Mrs. Frances C., proved in the P.C.C., I append. ‘‘I Frances 
Chiselden of Glaston, co. Rutland, Spinster. To my neice Eliz. Alcock all my 
ges, lands, t ts & heredits with the appurts lying in Glaston or elsewhere, 
& to her heirs for ever. To my bro. in law Thos. A, £10, & £40 on trust to put out 
at interest & pay the same to Edward Wakefield of Glaston, gardener, & his wife 
Grace for the life of the longest liver, & upon further trust, that he or his adminis- 
trators do within 3 months next after the decease of the survivor pay thesaid £40 
unto the Rector, Churchwardens & Overseers of the poor of Glaston for the time 
being to be put out with the consent of two of the substantial inhabitants of Glaston, 
& the interest yearly for the poor on the feast of St. Martin the Bishop. Rest of 
goods &c. to niece Eliz. Alcock, & Geo. A. sole exor. 14 Nov. 1745. Witnesses. 
Thos. Ridlington, Robt. Ridlington, & Dennis Taylor.” Proved 6 Feb., 1747-8. 

63 Thomas Levitt, esq., was Sheriff of the county, 1638-9. 

64 Mr William Roberts, of Glaston, in the county of Rutland, and Mrs. Astrea 
Mathews were married 2nd Mch., 1711-2. (Little Dalby, Leicestershire, parish 
registers. She was the only dangbter and heiress of Richd. Matthew, of Oakeham. 
Gent.,dec., by Anne his wife, daughter of Richard Gwinn, of Swansea, Glamorgan- 
shire, esq.) Robt. Sherard, 4th Earl of Harborough (Bapt. at Whissendine, Rutland, 
5th Nov., 1719, ob. 21 Apl., 1799) was thrice married ; his last wife, Dorothy (married 
25 May, 1772, ob. 16 Sept., 1781) was daughter and heir of Wm. Roberts, of Glaston, 
esq. Wm. R., esq., was Sheriff 1712, Charles R., 1714, Tho. R. (of Wardley), 1723, 
and C. Roberts (of Belton), 1767. Of the above (burials) the Rev. Edw. R. was rector 
of Thistleton, and there are monuments to members of the family in the church. 

6 Robt. R., of Glaston, served the office of Sheriff in 1716, and John R. (of Edith- 
weston), 1767. Rebecca, daughter of Robt. R., Gent., married Rev. Rt. Tryon, 
died a widow 11 Sept., 1806, aged 66; their daughter Mary died Feb., 1849, in her 
88th year. Mrs. Anne R., only daughter of Robt. R., Gent., and Bridget, his wife, 
gave, in 1734, to the church the silver flagon for the Holy Communion ; she died 4th 
Feb., 1763, aged 86. Robt. Ridlington, of this place was admitted an attorney of the 
Court of Common Pleas, 3 July, 1734; and in 1761, a Robt. R., of Glaston, Clerk of 
the Peace for the county, voted at the county election. 
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Thos. Melbourn, bros. Robt. Lydngton and Ralph Boston, subscribed to the King’s 
supremacy. Nichols says the prior had clandestinely embezzled to his own benefit (a 
general practice followed in other houses, on the approach of the storm soon to burst 
over them, by taking as much care as possible to secure their movable property) and 
removed a considerable share of the stock, cattle, horses, household stuff, and plate 
(except plate and jewels of the church), and by way of concluding this paper I 
append what has not before appeared in print, the will, verbatim, of the last prior 
who held office from 1513-84, from the P.C.C., reg. Allenger. “ In dei nomine, amen. 
The twentie day of Marche In the yere of oF Lorde god a thousande fyve hundredth 
and fourtie. I S* John Lankastre otherwise cauled S* John Hill priste late pryor of 
the Monasterie of sainte John baptiste of Launde in the countie of Leicester by the 
grace of god of hole and parfitte memorie but sicke in bodie doo make my testament 
and laste will in manner and fourme folowing ffurst I bequeth my sowle to almightie 
god to o¥ Ladie sainte Marie and to all the holie company of heavyn and my bodie to 
be enchested and buried within the Chappell on the southe side of the Church of 
Newarke neare vnto the tombe where my Lady Mary Hungerford and S* Richarde 
Sacheverell do lye oF in some other conuenyent place nere vnto the same where it 
shall please Master Deane of Newarke aforsaide to lymitt and appoynte. Item I 
bequethe to the highe Aulter of Newarke one Challes, one payre of syluer and Ij 
syluer cruetts. Item I bequethe to saide Alter one hole sute of vestmentes. Item 
I bequeth to Mr Deane for my ffuneralls xx*. Item to enery Cannon and master of 
Newarke vjs viijd. Item I bequeth to hughe Auston singingeman vjs viijd. Item 
to euery Vicar of Newarke iijs iiijd. Item to euery conducte priste xxd. And to 
the iiij * clarkes of Newarke euery of theym xijd apece. Item I bequethe to the 
Vergeres xijd. syxe = Item I will that vj tapers of wexe euery one of 
theym contayning a pounde and a haulfe of wexe shall burne abowte my ffunerall at 
highmasse tyme and after abowte my yearthe at my annyu’sall. Item I beyueth to 
euery of my bretherne that were of the late monasterye of Launde euery of theym 
xls.a pece Item [ bequeth to St Nicholas hickman, Rycharde Hill, Robert high- 
felde and to William burton euery of theym fourtie shillinges apece Item I will that 
where certeyne feoffees and theire heires stande and be noweseased of and in certeyne 
londes lying in ffrisbie, grymston and Wartnaby and wtin Estnorton z haulsted 
within the countie of Leicester and also in Belton win the countie of Rutlande whiche 
Landes I ptchased That the said feoffees and theire heyres shall from hensforthe 
stande seised and be possesside of all and singler the saide Londes and tenements to 
thonby vse and intent of this my laste will and testament which is that if my debts 
will not be recouered nor myne executours able to performe and maynteyne the sayde 
payment of six score poundes aforsaide for thestablishment of a priste to singe for me 
and for an yerely obbytte according as before is mencond That then I will that after 
my decease myne executurs shall haue peseallye to theym and to their heyres towardes 
the payment of the saide vj** poundes the said landes and tenements to order and 
dispose as they shall thinke moste expedient and necessarye. Item I will that St 
Nich’as hickman shall sing for me at Newarkeand shall hane yerely for his stipende 
viij markes starling. The Residue of my goodes alonenot bequethide my detts 
paide any will fulfilled I bequethe to Mt John Legh Cannon of Newarke in Leicestre 
aforesaid, William bushoppe of ffresby and Margaret his wife and to Willm highfelde 
of Knutysfort in the countye of Chester gent whome I make and ordeyne myne 
executoures of this my laste will to ordre and dispose in everythinge and thinges as 
they shall thinke moste requisite for the helthe of my soule I ordeyne will and make 
my Suprisouris of this my last will Rycharde Keighe (%) of Bageley in the countie of 
Chester and Thomas Thompson of Kyrbie in the countie of Leicestre esquires and 
they to have for their labours and paines fourtie shillinges apece. In witness whereof 
to this my pnt testament and last will I the saide 8" John Lankastre have putt my 
seale in pns of S* Nycholas hickman, John hackett and Robert heghfelde wt many 
other.” Proved in London, 17th Oct., 1541, by Master John Leigh, clarke and 
sag and Mr. John Talkarne, procurator for Wm. Bushope, Margaret his wife, and 

m. Highfelde. 

It is very evident testator was buried in the chapel of the Newarke at Leicester. 
Leland, who visited this place when in its beauty, says (Itin. Vol. L, p. 74) he saw 
among other monuments in the church, “ under a piller yn a chappelle on the south 
cross isle lyeth the ladye Hungreford & Sacheverel her secund husband.” Sir Richd. 
S., ob. s.p., 1534; his wife was Mary, daughter and heir of Sir Thos. Hungerford and 
relict of Richd., Lord Hastings. The last Dean of the Hospital and College was Rt. 
Boune, adm. 1522, who held that office at the Dissolution, 31 H. 8, and ob. Rector of 
Hanslope in 1554. 

In this 5! the convent of Launde had the right of presenting to the churches 
of Glaston & Wardley & to the Chapel of Belton. In 1236 the prior (Rev. de Mar- 
tivaux) presented a rector to the first named church. 
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A FEW WORDS ON BLACK JACKS AND BOMBARDS. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETC., ETC, 
(Concluded from page 148.) 


One of the most interesting allusions to the black jack—two 
allusions in one ballad—is the grand old descriptive ballad of Sir 
John Barleycorn, which was written about 1650, and became, 
deservedly, highly popular. This ballad, for its very quaintness, 
and the allusions to the ‘‘ Jacks,” I would, if space permitted, print 
entire, which, probably, I may yet sometime do, with illustrative 
notes. lt commences thus :— 





As I went through the North Countrey, ; Another naméd Richard Beere 
heard a merry greeting ; was ready at that time; 
A pleasant toy and full of joy— Another worthy knight was there, 
two noble men were meeting. call’d Sir William White Wine. 
And as they walkéd for to sport Some of them fought in a Blacke-Jacke, 
upon a summer’s day, some of them in a Can; 
Then with another nobleman But the chiefest in a Biacke-pot, 
they went to make a fray like a worthy noble man. 
Whose name was Sir John Barley-corne ; | Sir John Barley-corne foughtin a boule, 
he dwelt down in a dale; who wonne the victorie, 
Who had a kinsman dwelt him nigh And made them all to fume and sweare 
they call’d him Thomas Good-ale. that Barley-corne should die. 


And later on, beginning with the 29th verse, after going through all 
the processes of malting and brewing, it continues— 


And then they set a tap to him, Some brought Jacks upon their backes, 
even thus his death begun ; some brought bill and bow; 

They drew out every drain of blood, And every man his weapon had 
whilst any drop would run. Barley-corne to overthrow. 


The first two lines of this stanza, doubtless, originally, as emendated 
by Chappell, were :— 
Some brought Jacks upon their backes 
And some with Bombards goe. 

Again in James Shirley’s ‘‘ Paralysed Soldier,” circa 1650, he 

speaks of :— 

His boots as wide as black Jacks, 

Or bombards toss’d by the king’s guards. 
And other equally curious allusions occur in Nathaniel Field’s 
“ Woman is a Weathercock,” circa 1630; Thomas Decker’s ‘‘ Match 
Mee in London,” circa 1630; Ben Jonson's Masque of ‘ Love 
Restored ;” and in numerous other places; and a note, with 
illustrative engraving, is given in Halliwell’s folio Shakspere. 

In the rare, and in every way admirable, old ballad of “ Times 
alteration ; or, The old man’s rehearsall, What brave days he knew, 
A great while agone, When his olde cap was new.” By Martin Parker, 
16 .., we are told :— 

When this old cap was new 
*Tis since two hundred yeare 


No malice then we knew, 


But all thi lenti . 
But all things plentie were. * 
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A man might then behold 
At Christmas, in each hall, 
Good fires to curbe the cold, 
And meat for great and small. 
The neighbours were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true ; 
The poore from the gates were not chidden 
When this old cap was new. 


Blacke-jackes to every man 
Were fill’d with wine and beere ; 
No pewter pot nor kanne 
In those dayes did appeare ; 
Good cheare in a noble-man’s house 
Was counted a seemely shew ; 
We wanted no brawne nor sowse 
When this old cap was new. 


We tooke not such delight 
In cups of silver fine ; 
None under the degree of a knight 
In plate drunke beere or wine: 
Now each mechanical man 
Hath a cup-boord of plate, for a shew, 
Which was a rare thing then 


When this old cap was new. 
_ * - * + 


In another curious old ballad, of about the same period, entitled, 
‘The Times Abuses,” and “ relating to a well-known character of the 
reign of James I. and Charles I., who went about the streets in rags, 
and was universally called by the name of ‘ Mull’d-Sack,’ in reference, 
doubtless, to his once favourite beverage,” is the following allusion :— 


If I sometimes a pot or so 
Doe drinke for recreation, 
My reckoning paid, away I goe, 
And follow’my vocation ; 
Not any good man grieving, 
Offensive for to be 
By rooking or deceiving ; 
From that my thoughts are free. 
7 call me fudling Mul’d-Sacke, 
hen drinke I have got none ; 
Cannot they thinke on the blacke-jacke, 
And let Mul’d-Sacke alone ? 


In “The Good-Fellowe’s best Beloved,” 1633—which “ best 
beloved” is strong drink, called ‘‘ Ipsee-hee”—the words “ Black 
Jack” are transposed and altered into “‘ John Black,” thus :— 


The taylor comes rubbing his hands in the morn, 
And calls for a cup of the but next the wall ; 
Be it of the grape, or of John Barley Corne 
Hee’le drinke out his breakfast, his dinnér, and all. 
Hee sayes, “‘ Call and spare not ! 
lle goe thorough stitch ; 
Hang pinshing! I care not 
For being too rich : 
John Black's a good fellow, 
And he alowes me 
To make myselfe mellow 
With good ipse hee.” 


The cost, Mr. Cuming remarks, of a six-gallon Great Jack, or Bom- 
bard, in 1685, was thirty-six shillings ; the smaller vessels were, of 
course, purchasable at a lower rate. But from about this period both 
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Jacks and Bombards declined in estimation; and by the commence- 
ment of, the eighteenth century were only remembered among the 
things which had been, except in a few establishments—St. Cross, in 
Hampshire, and Charter House, London—where they continued to 
be used long after their general abandonment. At the latter, I 
believe, one or more are still preserved. 

Examples are not rare, but for the sake of directing attention to 
the matter, some few may be here noted. At Knole House, in Kent, 
I well remember in the time of the fifth Earl De la Warr, two, if not 
more, fine old Black Jacks were carefully preserved, and were fifteen 
or sixteen inches in height. Two others, the one about eighteen, 
and the other twenty inches, in height, formerly at Barrow Hall, are 
mentioned by Mr. Cuming, who also describes one of still more 
gigantic size, belonging to Mr. Adams, which is nearly twenty-five 
inches in height. Another, of about the same size, belonged to, and 
was highly prized by, my old friend, the late Crofton Croker, in 
whose “den,” some forty years ago, it formed a conspicuous object. 
On its front was impressed a crown, the royal initials C. R., and date 
1646. Where this example is now I know not. 

A pair of Black Jacks, formerly at Kensington Palace, also bore 
the same royal initials, C. R. They were exhibited at Ironmongers’ 
Hall, in 1861, by Mr. H. Willett, and measure twenty and a half 
inches in height, thirteen inches in diameter in the middle, nine and 
a half at the bottom, and nine by six at the mouth. One of these 
remarkably fine dated examples from Kensington Palace has been 
most carefully and effectively drawn for me by my valued and gifted 
friend, Mr. W. B. Redfarn, Mayor of Cambridge, on plate XVL., fig. 2. 
It was purchased in 1873 for the British Museum, wherein it is now 
deposited. It bears on the front a crown between the Royal initials 
of Charles the First, C.R., surmounting the date, 1646. On the same 
plate Mr. Redfarn has, in fig. 1, carefully represented a fine example 
belonging to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, in whose Museum 
it is preserved. It measures 20 inches in height, and the diameter 
of the mouth is nine inches. 

At the same Ironmongers’ Hall Exhibition in 1861, Mr. Williams 
exhibited a Black Jack which measured ten inches in height, 
and also two leather mugs, five inches in height. Others, in 
the possession of Mr. Meyrick, Mr. Cuming, and others, have been 
described in the B. A. A. Journal ; and others are to be met with in 
many public and private collections. 

The Black Jack figured with a Leather Bottéll on plate VIII. 
is, like it, in my own possession. It measures nine and a half 
inches in height, is seven inches in diameter at the bottom, which is 
circular, and six and three quarters by three and three quarter inches 
at the top. It is in the most perfect state of preservation, and of 
excellent form; it has been pitched inside. Formed out of one 
single piece of leather, the mode of manufacture, which was simple, but 
very ingenious, is well shown in this example. A piece of leather, 
of the full size required, was cut of the form I have outlined on plate 
XXHL, fig. 1. This was then simply doubled across its middle 
(fig. 2), so that the two edges and the two sides of the handle were 
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brought together. Extra thicknesses (at the lower part, one, and in 
the upper and handle, two) of leather were then inserted between 
these two halves, and the whole stitched firmly together. A circular 
piece of equally thick leather (fig. 8) for a bottom, was “heéled” in; 
additional thicknesses placed between it and the sides; and, as 
before, strongly stitched together. Thus the whole vessel, including 
handle and every other part, was made of only two pieces of very thick 
leather, with additional strips inserted, as I have mentioned, for 
thickening and strengthening. While softened fur the purpose, and 
for stitching, the middle, or belly, was somewhat bulyed ; the bottom 
edge, to form a rim, beat outwards; and the top nipped in in front 
to form a spout. The stitching (a double line throughout) must 
have been a laborious piece of work, the handle and joint up the 
back being close upon three quarters of an inch in thickness, and 
that at the bottom the same. 

As a public-house sign, the ‘‘ Black Jack,” from its very appropriate- 
ness, became somewhat popular, and was adopted in many parts of 
the provinces as well as in the metropolis. One of these, the ‘“‘ Black 
Jack,” in Clare Market, still, according to Hotten, in existence, acquired 
some celebrity from being the favourite haunt of Joe Miller, the 

. reputed author of the well-known jest book. The house also acquired 
further, but unenviable, notoriety, “from the fact of Jack Sheppard 
one day escaping the clutches of Jonathan Wild’s emissaries by jumping 
from a window into the street, and so making his escape ; from this 
the house was for a long time known by the cant name of ‘The 
Jump.’” Other ale-houses bearing the sign of the “ Black Jack” 
were in Old Gravel Lane, Wapping ; Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; Old Street, St. Luke’s; and Red Cross Street ; each of which 
issued tokens in the seventeenth century. And there were also 
various ‘‘ Black Jack Alleys” in different parts of London, where, 
doubtless, taverns with that sign had once existed. 

While devoting space to the consideration of Leather Bottles, Black 
Jacks, and Bombards, it is interesting to note two excellent examples 
of Leather Mugs, Stoups, or Cans in the possession of Mr. G. J. 
Leonard, of Cambridge, of which drawings by Mr. Redfarn are given 
on plate XVII. The Drinking Mugs are of leather, stitched iv the 
same manner as the Black Jacks, and measure, the one seven inches, 
and the other five-and-a-half inches, in height. They are lined 
throughout with silver, and also rimmed with the same precious 
metal. The silver-mounter’s mark on the larger vessel, H. I., beneath 
a crown, occurs twice on the rim, avd eight times inside on the 
bottom ; that of the smaller one, G.D., is on the rim. 

In Mr. Leonard’s possession, too, are the somewhat unusually 
formed Leather Bottles which Mr. Redfarn has kindly drawn on plate 
XVIII. No. 1 is the upper portion only of a bottle, whose original 
form and proportion is indicated by the dotted outline. Nos. 2 and 
3 are side and front views of a leather bottle, of flask form, semi- 
globular on one side, and flat on the other. It has a brass screw top, 
and the sides are furnished with four loops, through which a cord, or 
thong, could be passed fur slinging or carrying. It measures thirteen- 
and-a-half inches in height. 
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IMPEACHMENT AND EXECUTION OF JAMES, SEVENTH 
. EARL OF DERBY. 
BY THE REV. JOHN 8MITH DOXEY, 
Curate of Whalley. 
THE account of the imprisonment and sad fate of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots, from the versatile pen of the Editor of the 
** Retiquary,” forcibly reminded me of one who, in later times, was 
no less unfortunate. I allude to the “ Martyr Earl of Derby,” as he 
is popularly called in all parts of Lancashire. The late Canon Raines, 
with whom for five happy years I worked, as his curate, wrote 
a work entitled “ Memoirs of the Seventh Earl of Derby,” which is 
included in the Chetham Series, and was reviewed at the time of 
publication in the pages of the ‘‘ Retiquary ” (vol viii., p. 246). 

Though Canon Raines, in his desire to make his biographical sketch 
as complete as possible, made use of his own extensive Collectanea, 
comprising at that time nearly forty folio manuscript volumes, which 
he afterwards bequeathed, for the public benefit, to the Chetham 
Library in Manchester, and though he availed himself of information 
already published, and was in correspondence with all who were likely 
to help him, still, as might be expected, some little information 
escaped his notice. I have in my possession, for instance, a printed 
historical tract, containing an account of the Earl of Derby’s last 
words and execution, published only a few days after the event 
occurred. This has not, hitherto, been given in any published 
memoir of the earl, and, to Canon Raines’ regret, was only seen by 
him when his work was in the press. I have also a tract containing 
the Impeachment and the Order thereof, of James Strange, son of 
William, Earl of Derby. This fact Canon Raines alludes to, but he 
does not give the words of it in his memoirs, probably because it had 
previously been reprinted in one of the volumes of the Chetham Series 
(“Lanc. Civil War Tracts”). These two scarce tracts, so closely 
connected, are, I think, worthy of a place in the “ Retiquary,” and 
will be interesting to most of its readers. 

With reference to the impeachment of the Earl of Derby, I may 
say that at the very beginning of the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
earl, then Lord Strange, though deploring the organised hostilities, 
and seeking pacification, the terms of which, however, were con- 
temptuously rejected by the Parliamentarians, was led to side with 
the king, and drawn into the vortex of the Civil War. His advice - 
that the royal standard should be raised in Lancashire being followed, 
he began at once to muster forces for the king, providing them with 
arms and ammunition at his own expense, and also placed £40,000 at 
his majesty’s service. He was appointed lord-general of the king’s 
forces in Lancashire and Cheshire, and received a commission from 
the king to recover Manchester, one of the strongest fortresses in the 
kingdom, from the Parliamentarians. He appeared before Manchester 
on the 4th of July, 1642, and commenced the siege, but was obliged 
to withdraw on a summons commanding him and his troops to repair 
to the king. All this and other actions made the earl exceedingly 

16 
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obnoxious to the Parliamentarian party, and therefore it is not a 
matter of surprise that he should have been impeached and declared 
a traitor to the House of Commons, and that an order of the Lords 
and Commons (the former having become a mere nominal body) 
should bave been issued for his apprehension. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise to know that, notwithstanding the bitter hatred of 
his enemies, and their desire for his capture or death, this hero of 
“many a well fought day,” who throughout all his engagements had 
been immeasurably outnumbered by the Parliamentarian forces 
opposed to him, did not fall into the hands of his enemies until 
nearly nine years after his impeachment (Sept. 4th, 1651), and then 
only having voluntarily surrendered his sword on the promise of 
quarter. ‘The tract containing the impeachment reads thus :— 

‘‘An Impeachment of High Treason, Exhibited in Parliament 
Against Iames, L Strange, Sonne and Heire Apparant of William 
Earle of Derby, by the Commons assembled in Parliament, in the 
names of themselves, and all the Commons of Enauanp. With an 
Order of the Lords and Commons in Parliament, for the apprehending 
of the said Lorp to be published in all Churches, Chappels, Markets, 
and Townes in the County of Lancaster and Chester. 16 September, 
1642. Ordered by the Lords in Parliament Assembled, that this 
Impeachment, with the Order, shall be forthwith printed and pub- 
lished. John Browne Cleric. Parliament. Septemb. 17. London, 
Printed for John Wright, 1642. 

“The Impeachment of James, Lord Strange, and Son and Heire 
Apparant of William, Earl of Darby, by the Commons assembled in 
Parliament, in the Names of themselves and all the Commons of 
England of High Treason. 

“That the said James, Lord Strange, to the intent and purpose to 
subvert the Fundamentall Lawes and Government of this Kingdome 
of England, and the Rights and Liberties, and very being of Parlia- 
ments ; And to set Sedition between the King and his People, did 
upon the fifteenth day of July in this present yeare of our Lord God, 
One thousand six hundred and forty two, At Manchester, in the 
County of Lancaster, and at severall other Times and Places, 
Actually, Maliciously, Rebelliously, and Traiterously, Summon and 
call together great Numbers of his Majesties Subjects ; And incite, 
perswade, and encourage them to tuke up Armes, and levy warre 
against the King, Parliament, and Kingdome ; That the said Jamas, 
* Lord Strange in further prosecution of his foresaid wicked, traiterous, 
and malicious purposes, Did upon the said fifteenth day of July at 
Manchester aforesaid, and at severall other ‘Times, and Places, 
Actually, Malitiously, Rebelliously, and Traiterously, Raise great 
Forces of Men and Horse; And levyed Warre against the King, 
Parliament, and Kingdome: and in further prosecution of the afore- 
said wicked, traiterous, and malicious purposes, The said James, L. 
Strange, and divers other Persons, whom he had drawne into his 
Party and Faction, Did also upon the said fifteenth day of July, at 
Manchester aforesaid, Maliciously, and Traiterously, with Force and 
Armes, and in a hostile and warlike manner, kill, murther, and 
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destroy Richard Purcivall of Kirkman-Shalme in the said County of 

Lancaster, Lynen Webster; And did then, and there, and at divers 

other times, and places, in like hostile manner as aforesaid, shoot, 

stab, hurt, and wound divers others of his Majesties good Subjects, 
contrary to the Lawes and Peace of this Kingdome of ENGLAND, and 
contrary to His Majesties Royall Crowne and Dignity; And the said 
lames, Lorp Strange, hath set Sedition between the King and His 

People, and now is in open and actuall Rebellion against the King, 

Parl", and Kingdom: For which matters, and things, the Knights, 

Citizens, and Burgesses of the House of Commons in Parliament 

assembled, Doe in the Name of themselves, and of all the Commons 

of ENGLAND, Impeach the said Iams, Lord Strange of High Treason ; 

And the said Commons by Protestation, saving to themselves the 

Liberty of Exhibiting at any time hereafter any other Accusation or 

Impeachment against the said Lord Strange, and also to replying of 

the answers, that the said Iames, L. Strange shall make to the 

Premisses, or any of them, or of any other Impeachment or Accusa- 

tion that shall be exhibited by them, as the Cause, according to the 

Course and Proceedings of Parliament shall require, Doe pray, that 

the said lames, Lord Strange, may be put to answer all and every the 

Premisses, that such Proceedings, Examinations, Tryals and Judge- 

ments, may be upon them, and every one of them had, and used, as 

shall be agreeable to Law and Justice.” 
“ Veneris 16 Septembe, 1642. 

a HEREAS the Lord Strange having continued a long time, and 
still remaining in Actuall Rebellion against his Majesty, and 
the Parl™, is for the same Impeached of High Treason by the 

House of Commons, in the name of themselves and all the Commons of 
England. It is therefore Ordered by the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, That publication thereof be made in ail Churches 
and Chappels, by the Curates and Church-wardens thereof, and in all 
Markets and Townes, by the Constables and Officers of the Townes 
within the Counties of Lancaster and Chester, to the end that all his 
Majesties loving Subjects may have notice thereof, least they being deceived 
by the specious pretences made by the said Lord Strange, should assist 
him with Men, Money, Munition, or any other provision, and so make 
themselves guilty of the like Treason and Rebellion ; And all Sheriffs, 
and other his Majesties subjects, are hereby required to doe their best 
endeavour for the apprehension of the said Lord, and the bringing him 
up to the Parlvament, there to receive condigne punishment according to 
his demerits.” [FINTs. ] 

In the *‘ Memoirs ” spoken of we have given to us two accounts of the 
earl’s execution. The first is by the Rev. H. Baggarley, the earl’s 
chaplain, who attended him on the scaffold on that mournful occasion. 
This, from a quarto volume of MSS., relating to Earl James, at 
Knowsley, has also found a place in Seacome’s “‘ History of the House 
of Stanley,” a work which, from the popularity of its subject, has been 
so often reprinted in Lancashire. The second account is taken from 
a manuscript written distinctly on folio sheets of paper in the hand- 
writing of the seventeenth century, on the back of which is the 
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following indorsement by William George Richard, ninth Earl of 
Derby :—“ My Grandfather's (of blessed memory) deportment and his 
speech upon the scaffold, which I read and remarked particularly upon. 
15th October, 1696. Knowsley.” This interesting document has by 
some means passed out of the hands of the Derby family, and is now 
(1867) in the library of John Crossley, of Scaitcliffe, Esq., F.S.A. 

These accounts, it will be easily seen, are written by those who, at 
the least, were friends and sympathisers, whereas the account of the 
execution I now submit to the readers of the “ RELiquary ” is, on the 
contrary, from a Commonwealth, and therefore a hostile point of view. 
The animosity is only manifest in the notes which precede and follow 
the report of the execution, for the report itself, though briefer, is, 
with a few variations, substantially the same with the other two, and 
helps to make up one of the most thrilling and pathetic accounts, 
which has ever found a place on history’s page. It is as follows :— 

“ Mercurius Politicus. Numb. 72. 

“ Comprising the summe of all Intelligence, with the Affairs and 
Designs now on foot in the three Nations of England, Jreland, and 
Scotland. In defence of the Common-wealth, and for Information of 
the People. 

“ From 7'hursday October 16. to Thursday Octob. 23. 1651. (pp. 1151-4) 

“From Bolton in Lancashire, October. 15. 8. at night. Orders 
being given fur the execution of the Earl of Derby, it was performed 
here this day at 4. in the Afternoon with such Dexterity, that the 
Heads-man above at London, may learn (I beleeve) of him that did it. 
Death all along seemed very unwelcom to him, and when any man 
spake to him of his spirituall condition, he would wave such discourses 
and mention the hard measure hee received from the Parliament. 

“Here you have (as near as it could be taken in short hand) a 
Copy of the last words that he deliverd, wherby you may percieve 
his constancy to his former Principles. He spun out the day as Long 
as possible he could, making his excuse that he stayed for his Vephew 
Stanley. The Scaffold was erected within 2. or 3. yards of the place, 
where (by al mens relations) he slew Captain Boutel. Truely, he had, 
as to outward apprehension, as little sense of that approaching change, 
as hath been seen, but we would judge in charity. 

‘‘He had all the civil respects that either he or his attendants 
could have expected. He often mentioned his honour, and the great- 
ness of his Family, and the tender care he had of his Country. It is 
thought, if the multitude had not made some disturbance, he would 
have spoken somewhat concerning Boutel. He sent his George and 
Garter to his Son, who this evening carried away the Corpes to 
Wiggan, and from thence to be interred in Ormeskirk. Thus you see 
the Lord’s just hand upon this man, in rewarding him, as he had 
dealt with others ; who had he kept firm to the English Interest, and 
not imbarked himself in that fatal Family of the Stuarts, might have 
been of great use to his country, and retained the love of it, with 
more ease than many others that wear the same title, he being one of 
the most ancient Peers of /-ngland. 

“ The last words of the Earl of Derby upon the Scaffold, at Bolton in 
Lancashire, 15 October, 1651. 
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“Coming to the Ladder-foot of the Scaffold, he said, J am thus 
requited for my Love, and, kissed the Ladder, Hee said farther, J 
submit to the will of God: Being upon the Scaffold, he proceeded 
thus: Since it hath pleased God thus to take away my life, I am glad it 
must be in this Town, where some have been made to believe I was a,man 
of Blood. It is a slander, that I should be the death of any: It was 
my desire, the last time I was in this Country to come hither, and as to 
a people that ought to serve the King, and (as I conceive) upon good 
ground, Whereas it is said, I was accustomed to bee a man of Blood, it 
doth not lye upon my conscience ; for, I was wrongfully belyed, being 
one that desired peace. 

“ IT was born in honour, have lived in honour, and hope I shall die 
with honour: J had a fair estate, and needed not to mend that; I had 
good Friends by whom I was respected, and I respected them ; They were 
ready to doe for me, and I was ready to doe for Them; And I have 
done nothing, but after the example of my Predecessors, to doe you good. 
It was the King that cald me in, and I thought I was bound in duty to 
wait upon him to doe him service. 

“Then there arose a Tumult among the People ; which being ended, 
he said, looking to all about him, Z thought to have spoken more, but I 
have done, and shall not inlarge any thing, save only my govd will to 
this Town of Bolton, J put my trust in Jesus Christ. 

“Then looking again about him he said, J never deserved this from 
above ; And as for you honest Friends that are Soldiers, know that my 
life is taken from me after Quarter given, by a Coincil of war ; which was 
never done before. After this walking up and down the Scaffold, he said, 
The Lord blesse you all; The Son of God Almighty bless you all of this 
Town of Bolton, Manchester, and all Lancashire. Gud send that you may 
have a King again, and Laws; I die like a Soldier, and a Christian, a 
Christian Soldier. Then sitting down in his Chair, he said to a 
Soldier that had been his Keeper, They are not ready ; meaning they 
had not the Block ready ; and he bade him, Commend him to all his 
Friends in Chester, and to tell them, That he dyed like a Soldier. 

‘‘Then causing the Coffin to be opened, he said, When I lye im- 
prisoned here, a guard will not attend me with their Swords: And 
walking againe about the Scaffold, he said, Zhere is not one man that 
revileth me, God be thanked. Looking also upon those that stood on 
the Scaffold, he said, What doe you stay for? It is hard I cannot get 
a Block to have my Head cut of. Casting his eye upon the Executioner, 
he said, Thy coat is so burly, thou wilt never hit right ; the Lord bless 
thee and forgive thee. Speaking next to Mr Bridgman, be said, They 
have brought me hither too soon, the Block is not ready for me, Mr 
Bridgman, tell your Brother, I take it as a great mercy of God, that I 
am brought hither ; for, I might have dyed in the midst of a Battel, 
and not have dyed so well, for, now I have had time to make my peace 
with God. Then turning to one of the Clerks that took bis words in 
Shorthand, he said, Doe you write what I say? It may be I doe not 
speak well, but my meaning is good. After this, he desired his Man to 
lay down his head to try the Block, to see how it would fit ; but his 
Man refused : whereupon, a Trumpeter that was upon the Scaffold, 
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laid his neck upon it, to try how it would fit ; and then the Earl laid 
down his own neck upon the Block, and took it up again, and caused 
the Block to be turned. Then laying his neck upon it again, he said, 
Doe not strike yet. And rising up again, he traced about the Scaffold, 
saying, J desire your Prayers, I desire your prayers ; I pray God bless 
you ; the Sonne of God bless you all ; The Lord bless this Nation, and 
the Lord bless my poor Wife and Children. 

‘Giving his Napkins to his two Servants, he kneeled down, praying 
privately, and then laid his neck upon the block, saying to the 
Executioner, When I lift up my hands, give the blow. But just as he 
gave the signe, one of his servants that stood by said, My Lord, let me 
speak one Word with you before. Whereupon, he looked up, and said, 
I have given you the Signe, and it was ill mist. Then being upon his 
knees, he said, Honest Friends, I thank God I fear not Man, nor 
Death ; I rejoice to serve God, the King, and my Country ; I am sorry 
to leave so many of my Friends, but I hope the Lord will keep and bless 
them. The Lord of heaven bless my poor Wife and children ; the Lord 
bless his People, and my good King. Blessed be Gods glorious name, 
for ever and ever, Amen: Let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Then giving the Jast sign by lifting up his hand, his Head was sever’d 
from his Body at one Blow. 

‘‘ This was the Substance of what he spake, as near as it could be 
taken ; and therefore ’twere well some punishment were inflicted upon 
the Publisher of a fictitious Peece printed this week, as the Speech of 
the Earl of Derby ; which contains not one line, that agrees in the 
least measure, with what he utter’d on the Scaffold. 

‘* Now whereas the Karl insists here again upon his Plea of Quarter 
for life, as if it ought to have exempted him from Triall by a Cowncell 
of Warr ; it is answer’d clearly thus in brief: That though the Court 
that tried him carried the shew of a Court-Martiall ; as consisting of 
Military persons, yet really their Jurisdiction was of a pure civill 
nature: For, it is a certain Rule, that every inferior Jurisdictive 
power is qualified according to the nature of that Commission whereby 
it is established ; But this Cowrt was Commissionated by vertue of a 
speciall Act of the Civill Magistrate for the judging of Charls Stuart's 
Correspondents &c. And therefore it cannot be reckoned as a Court 
of warr, but was indeed a Court of Judicature upon the Accompt of the 
Civill Power, which had set down rules and Directions, whereby to 
regulate their Judgements and Proceedings. *Tis true indeed, that 
in respect of outward Formality, it carried the face of a Court-Martiall, 
(and the wisdom of Parliament thought it meet to proceed in such a 
way, for the more quick expedition, and dispatch of Traitors, when so 
many were in Arms ;) but essentially and really it was a Civill Court 
of Justice being deputed by Civill Authority, for to take cognisance of 
those T'reasons, for which the Karl was (by Law) condemned, and 
since beheaded. Thus much for the Court that judged him : 

‘¢ Now, as for the matter of Quarter, it was answer’d once hereto- 
fore; that there is a deale of difference between Hostis and Perduellis, 
an Enemy and a Traitor. The Rule of Quarter is to be observed only 
towards such as by Right of warr are Enemies ; and he only is thus 
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an Enemy, who fights against a nation to which he owes no Allegiance : 
But the Earl of Derby being found in Arms against his Native Country 
to which he owed Allegiance, could not by Right of Warr be reputed 
a Fair Enemy, but was ipso facto a T'raitor, and so to be adjudged, 
when taken ; And therefore it is clear, that since the Right of Warr 
in no wise belongs to 7Z'raitors, The Harl being such could not in 
reason lay claim to the Privilege of a fair Enemy; nor could the 
pretended Quarter be of any force to him, but ought in this case, to be 
construed only a bare suspending of a present military Execution, 
that so he might be deliver’d up, and brought to Answer for the 
Treasons, by a due cours of Law.” 

I will not dwell upon the inconsistencies in the writer’s statements, 
some Of which must be apparent to the reader. What the Earl’s 
real life and inner character was, we learn fully from his prayers 
and devotional writings, which remain. Instead of death being 
“unwelcom”’ to him, he had lived and was prepared for it; and he 
showed by his conduct on the scaffold that he did not wish to appear 
otherwise in the hour of death than he had been in his lifetime. 

Not only was the earl executed after quarter given, an act which 
the writer attempts to defend, but his sufferings and death were added 
to by a refinement of cruelty only worthy of a barbaric age. The 
place selected for the execution was Bolton, where, exhibiting extra- 
ordinary bravery, the earl had once won a victory over the Parliamen- 
tarian Party (September 5, 1645), who never forgot or forgave their 
defeat. They thought that his execution on the scene of his victory 
would add to their triumph over him, and to his humiliation. They 
also doubtless thought that he would be execrated by the people of 
Bolton, but in this they were mistaken, for in the above account we 
have the earl’s statement on the scaffold ‘‘ that not one man reviled 
him ;” a statement which is not contradicted; and from the other 
accounts we learn that at three o’clock, the time fixed for the execu- 
tion, the scaffold was not ready, ‘“‘the people of the town and 
country generally refusing to carry so much as a plank, or strike 
a nayl, or to lend any assistance to that work ;’’ and that 
the execution took place amidst the prayers, lamentations, 
aud tears of the inhabitants who were present. Moreover, in the 
manuscript account we are told that “to add to his trouble most of 
the tymber that bylt the scaffold was of ye ruines of Lathom House ”— 
that Latham House, which had been so heroically and successfully 
defended by Charlotte de la Tremouille, the earl’s wife, against the 
Parliamentarians, and which, though at that time in ruins, had been 
for nearly 300 years the chief seat of the Earls of Derby. 

Those were troublous times for England, and show us how, in an 
extraordinary way, party spirit can warp the judgment even of good 
men. Let us hope that such times have passed away for ever, and 
that whatever the religious and political animosities of Englishmen 
may be, better counsels may prevail than sacrificing, in so revengeful 
a manner, men who merely acted upon their sincere convictions, and 
the desire to serve their God, their king, and the laws. 
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SCULPTURED STONE, WITH OGHAM INSCRIPTION, ON 
THE ISLAND OF BRESSAY, IN SHETLAND. 


Tue remarkable stone, which I am enabled through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., to produce on plates XXIV. and XXV., is 
of chlorite slate, and bears up each edge an Ogham inscription. It is 
richly sculptured on each side, partly with interlaced ornament, 
partaking, as usual, of a cruciform character, and partly representa- 
tions of human figures, horses, and other animals—some of these 
figures bearing a marked resemblance in general character to those on 
fig. 1., plate XI. Over the interlaced circle at the head of one side 
is a pair of dragons or serpents devouring a man—a device not 
infrequent upon Pictish stones—and beneath are “ figures of ecclesias- 
tics, animals, and grotesque monstrosities,” and, according to Dr. 
Wilson, beneath these figures of ecclesiastics, is a curious variety of the 
Z symbol, so distinctive as a feature on Scottish sculptured stones. 
The opposite side of the slab, also, besides the interlaced cross within 
a circle, bears two human figures, supposed, as are those on the 
other side, to be ecclesiastics, and some nondescript animals, “ The 
Ogham inscription,” says Dr. Wilson, “has been carefully studied by 
that distinguished paleographer, Dr. Graves, and was made the 
subject of a communication to the Archeological Institute in 1855, in 
which, assuming the existence of a Celtic dialect corrupted by admixture 
with that of the insular Norsemen, he is stated to have interpreted 
one of the Ogham legends thus: CROSC NAHDFDADS DATR ANN, 72., 
The Cross of Natdodd’s daughter [is| here [placed]. The Oghams on 
the opposite edge he reads: BENNRES MECCU DRROI ANN, i.¢., Benres 
of the sons of the Druid [lies| here. This reading is supposed to find 
confirmation from the historical identification of the persons referred 
to. In Natdodd, a famous sea-king of the Faroe Islands, and the 
discoverer of Iceland, is recognised, who had a grandson named 
Benir, the Bennres MacDruid of the second inscription. Hildegunda, 
his daughter, is alluded to as a witch in the Landnémabok ; and to 
the reputed magical powers of the race, the patronymic of Benir may 
have been due. But the reading has not been published authorita- 
tively by Dr. Graves, and the supposed mixture of Irish and Norse 
is neither in accordance with philological analogies, nor confirmed by 
other traces of the insular dialects. The interpretations must there- 
fore be regarded as tentative, and subject to future revisal.” In 
these engravings the Oghams are carefully drawn as they occur on 
the two edges of the slab. 
LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 
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NOTES ON CONVENTUAL REMAINS IN NORFOLK. 


By tHE Rev. Epwarp Greatorex, M.A., 
Rector of Croxdale and Minor Canon of Durham. 


In August, 1878, I, in company with Bishop Mitchinson, whose 
valuable notes are incorporated with mine in this paper, spent a 
short holiday in Norfolk, following our favourite pursuit of “ Abbey 
Hunting.” 

On Tuesday, August 20th, we arrived at King’s Lynn, and first 
visited the Church of S. Nicholas, which is really a chapel of ease to 
S. Margaret’s. It is a fine perpendicular church with a noble south 
porch, doorways of differing and beautiful design, an Early English 
and Transitional Norman tower with a leaded spire of recent con- 
struction. Near the church is a walled-up Early Tudor gateway in 
the wall which formerly enclosed the Augustinian Friary. Thence 
we walked past the rich Perpendicular doorway and panelled door, 
which is all that remains of Thoresby’s College, to the Guild Hall, a 
building partly Perpendicular, partly Elizabethan, in diapered flint 
and stone. Opposite to this is the Priory Church of S. Margaret, 
formerly a cell to Norwich. It has two western towers of dissimilar 
design, combining to form a grand and picturesque west front, and 
containing some fine details of Early English, as well as Transition 
Norman character, the latter being exhibited in the form, 
externally and internally, of clusters of stone cylinders. The nave is 
a curious 18th century reconstruction of that which fell in the 17th, 
and for its date is a very remarkable imitation of a Gothic Church, 
with a considerable touch of originality. The transepts are of the 
same date. ‘The choir is that of the old church of Early Decorated 
date, with a fine range of clerestory windows, and a rose window of 
very remarkable design at the east end. On the south side of the 
church are the conventual buildings, now converted into a row of 
cottages, showing ancient features in the windows and other parts. 
A short distance to the south of S. Margaret’s is the little gate house 
of the Whitefriars. The arch has an ogee head with a niche above, 
and one on each side. To the east rises the singularly graceful 
lantern tower springing from its supporting arches into a slender 
octagon, which forms the sole remain of the Greyfriars. Passing on 
towards the station down a fine avenue leading to a well-kept shady 
public walk, we visited the singular little building, the Chapel of the 
Red Mount. ‘This appears to have been a votive chapel, possibly for 
mariners, but to have also been resorted to by the associated guilds 
of Lynn. It is a three storied octagon, the uppermost chamber, 
approached by a stair in the thickness of the wall, being beautifully 
vaulted with rich fan tracery. From Lynn we took train to East 
Dereham, having heard from a local antiquary that there were no 
remains of Crabhouse Priory, or of Hardwick Hospital, and nothing 
but a gable, void of architectural detail, at Blackborough Nunnery. 
Arriving late in the evening, we had little time for examining the 
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Benedictine Abbey Church in detail; it is a large cathedral-like 
building with a massive detached campanile. The well of S. Withburga 
is in the churchyard just below the west front. 

Wednesday, 21. By train to Dunham, and on by a pleasant lane 
walk to Castle Acre. We first visit the castle, which crowns a chalk 
hill covered with Melittis Melissophyllum and Verbascum. It consists 
of bare walls of Norman date, but occupying the site, and built on the 
lines of.a Roman fortress ; thence past the church, and down a lane to 
the Cluniac Priory ruins, the finest and most extensive in Norfolk, 
Passing the gatehouse, plain and somewhat Late in style, we come to 
the magnificent west front of the church. This is Late Norman, 
with a Perpendicular window from which the tracery has disappeared. 
A portion of the westernmost bays of the nave remains to show what 
was its general character. The bases of the pillars, portions of the 
transepts, and the foundations of the choir sufficiently indicate the 
shape and size of the church. The rest of the buildings, chapter- 
house, dormitory, with calefactory below, and offices, are stripped of 
their ashlar work, and are mere masses of flint wall. The Abbot's 
lodging, abutting on the south angle of the west front, and partially 
occupied as a farmhouse, is perfect, and contains some remarkable 
features, especially a semi-circular bay window in what is called the 
granary. From Castle Acre we walked by the brimming river Nar, 
which in several places flooded the road, to Westacre, Close to the 
village church are the remains of the Priory of S. Austin Canons. 
The gatehouse is of plain Early English character ; a narrow window, 
with three shields below, is over the archway; the vaulting is of brick 
with stone ribs. The roof is gabled. There are some remains of 
vaulting on the south side of the building. The Priory buildings 
are now entirely incorporated with a farmstead. The barn, and 
buildings possibly belonging to the Grange, are perfect and massive. 
There is a detached building on an island formed by the Nar, but the 
main mass of buildings to the rear of the farmhouse, consisting of a 
tower, aud range of masonry lighted by a range of small windows, is 
not easily decypherable. In a tield near this are traces of foundations, 
and heaps of masonry, which seem to indicate the cloister garth. 
From Westacre we walked along a flat but well-shaded road to 
Narborough, where we hired a trap and were driven through fir 
plantations to Marham. Of the Cistercian Nunnery, part of the 
south wall of the nave of the church remains, pierced with two large 
circular windows with cusped tracery, one sixfoil, the other quatrefoil ; 
the remains of a third window are in the broken wall towards the 
east. The string course and corbels of the cloister roof are very 
high up, immediately under the round windows. Abutting on the 
west end of the nave are the remains of the dormitory, crypt, or 
calefactory. The vaulting is good Early English; the building is in two 
compartments, that to the south having a fireplace. We went over 
this with the young squire farmer, who appeared to take an intelligent 
interest in the ruins, and who directed us to Pentney Priory, 
S. Austin Canons. Our way lay across the marsh by a long straight 
“drove” between broad and deep dykes, purple with Lythrum, and 
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full of all manner of marsh plants. Leaving this we crossed by a 
bridge over the Nar, and found ourselves close to the noble gatehouse 
which is all that remains of the Priory, though within the memory of 
its present owner—a Vandal, who boasted that, though by the will 
under which he inherited, he was bound to some extent to keep the 
relic in repair, his successor should be free to pull it down—consider- 
able portions of the monastic building were cleared away for new farm 
buildings. The gatehouse itself is a fine spacions Transitional building 
having both Perpendicular and Decorated features, The entrance 
arches are depressed, and the vaulting gone. On the north side it is 
flanked by turrets aud three-storied wings, containing stairs and a 
latrine. The south side is similar, but without the turrets. The 
windows are, except a small square-headed one on each side the arch- 
way, of one design, viz., two trefoil-headed lights of Late Decorated 
character. The whole is crowned with battlements, ornamented in 
the centre portion of the building. From its great size and number 
of apartments, it seems to have subserved other purposes besides a 
mere porter’s lodge ; and, except that it is roofless, aud generally 
uncared for, is in good preservation. From Pentney Priory we walked 
past Pentney Cross, a perfect and very beautiful Early English, or 
Early Decorated erection, with an elaborately buttressed base, and on 
to Narborough Station ; thence by train to Watton, where we were 
amused by seeing the remarkable name of Robert Whalebelly over a 
shop window. 

Thursday, August 22. An early drive to Tompson, where we 
breakfasted, and walked some distance to see the formerly Collegiate 
Church. It is a fine building of flint and stone, with many interesting 
features, among which are a good Perpendicular porch, a Decorated 
west window, fine curvilinear window in chancel, a priest’s door, and a 
low side window. Of woodwork, the screen and some of the stalls 
remain. The interior is sadly neglected and uncared for. The 
position of the college buildings is marked on the north side of the 
chancel by some foundations and remains of a doorway. From 
Tompson we went by train to Thetford, and on by trap to Rushworth. 
Of the church—formerly collegiate—the nave and fine western tower 
only remain ; the transepts and chancel are destroyed. The nave is 
aisleless, with moulded outlines of arches on the walls; the windows 
have been modernized, and a Late Decorated porch much altered. 
The collegiate buildings, forming two sides of a quadrangle, are left ; 
they form the Parsonage, and though modernized, and embellished in 
the process, retain some ancient features, especially two large windows 
to the north and east. We drive back to Thetford, and go on to 
Attleburgh by train, thence we walk to old Buckenham. Some little 
distance from the village we found the site of the S. Austin Canons’ 
Priory surrounded by a moat. A quaint and picturesque farmhouse 
occupies the place of the conventual buildings, but no original features 
are left. Ina field adjoining the garden of the house the ground 
plan of the church is traceable, and some bases of columns remain. 
Keturning to Attleburgh we visit the fine—once collegiate—church. 
It is a grand fragment, the nave only remaining; the low Norman 
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chancel arch being now behind the present altar. The windows are 
fine Decorated examples. ‘The aisles, which are singularly lofty, are 
divided from the nave by tall slender columns. On the aisle walls 
are outlines of arches, like those at Rushworth. Near the east end, 
the nave and aisles are crossed by a magnificent Perpendicular rood 
screen. The porch is good Perpendicular with a parvise ; portions 
of the Norman church remain in the lower part of the tower, and in 
the chancel arch. From Attleburgh we went by train to Wymond- 
ham, and saw the fine fragments of the Benedictine Priory Church 
with its stately west tower, and once central octagon; also the 
restored Chapel of S. Thomas of Canterbury, lately used as the 
Grammar School, and so past the quaint Market Cross back to the 
Station, and on to Norwich. 

August 23. After a walk round the cathedral we go to S. Giles’ 
Hospital. It occupies the chancel and west end of the nave of 
S. Helen’s Church. On the north side are the picturesque timber 
cloisters surrounded by buildings of Perpendicular date. After looking 
at the few fragments of S. Leonard’s cell, we explored the large remains 
of the Blackfriars. The grand Perpendicular church is now divided 
into §. Andrew’s Hall—the nave; and a Dutch Church—the 
choir. On the north of the church are the cloisters, one alley of 
which is perfect, and considerable remains of the conventual buildings 
are incorporated with the master’s house, and other portions of the 
commercial school. To the east of these buildings is a vaulted chapel 
dedicated to S. Thomas of Canterbury, supposed to have been the 
crypt of the first Dominican Church. From this we went through 
a long suburb to S. Margaret’s Hospital, and were rewarded by finding 
its chapel a little Norman gem, with two fine doorways, especially 
that to the south, which is richly ornamented, but much mutilated. 
Returning to Norwich, Bishop Mitchinson went alone to Carow 
Benedictine Nunnery. A modern house occupies the site, but a good 
deal of the castellated precinct wall, with round towers, remains, and 
runs abruptly down the steep hill, on the edge of which the nunnery 
stood overlooking the river. We met at afternoon service in the 
cathedral, and after looking at the Guild Hall, and some of the 
churches, ended our long day’s wandering at ‘“‘The Maid’s Head.” 

August 24. An early start on foot along an uninteresting road 
to Drayton, where we breakfasted with the Rector, and met some 
friends of the Bishop. After lunch, the Rector drove us to Horsham 
S. Faith. Some scanty traces of the Benedictine Monastery Church 
are to be found in the parochial churchyard, and to the north, the 
cloister court is very perfect. The. refectory in the north alley is 
turned into a dwelling-house, a Norman doorway remains; in the 
east alley are Norman and Decorated doorways, Further north are 
traces of buildings, and considerable remains of the precinct wall. 
From Horsham we went by coach to Aylsham, where we spent 
Sunday, the Bishop preaching in the morning and evening. 

August 26. We drove by North Walsham with its fine church 
and ruined tower, to Bromholm Cluniac Priory. The plain 
Perpendicular gatehouse is tolerably perfect, ornamented with shields 
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in the spandrils, in flint and stone pattern tracery. The ruins of the 
priory stand at some little distance, close to a farmhouse. Except 
foundations and side walls, nothing is left of the church but a portion 
of the north transept, which is beautiful Transitional Norman. It is 
richly arcaded within, the square and round abaci, the round and 
pointed-headed arches, being suggestive of Coldingham and Darlington. 
The church seems to have been altered soon after the dissolution to 
form a dwelling-house, and a portion of a rich Decorated arch is built 
into a partition wall. The chapter-house has Early English arcading, 
and a large Perpendicular window ; south of this, still on the eastern 
side of the cloister court, is the dormitory and calefactory, nearly all 
stripped of ashlar. The rest of the buildings are almost entirely 
gone. The barn is probably the old one, but is not remarkable. 
Thence we went by Happisburgh to Lessingham, where we enquired 
in vain for any trace of the alien cell, and walked to Ingham; the 
church is well restored, the south porch seems to have been the base- 
ment of a former tower. In the interior, are remains of stalls, old 
poppy heads, a screen, and a mutilated canopied tomb. On the north 
side are some remains of the Trinitarian Friary formerly attached to 
the church, with some arches of communication in the wall of the nave. 
After lunch at the Vicarage, we walked to Hickling, S. Austin Canons 
Priory. Here we found scanty remains among farm buildings ; the 
cloister court with the site of the chapter house can be made out, but 
no architectural features remain, except a small piece of a clustered 
column in what seems to be the angle of the nave and south transept, 
and a tolerably perfect buttressed building with a string course. 
From Hickling we drove by Hickling Broad to Ludham, and were set 
down close to what was first the Manor of the Abbots of S. Bennet, 
and then the Palace of the Bishops of Norwich, who inherited, and 
still hold the Abbacy. None of the building is of pre-Reformation 
date ; parts of it are Elizabethan, and the whole is picturesque and 
prettily surrounded. Thence we struck down a straight “drove” 
across the marsh to the remains of the Benedictine Abbey of S. 
Bennet at Holm. The ruins stand on a grassy spot close to the 
Bure, and consist of the church and gatehouse. Of the former, the 
north wall of the nave remains with its buttresses and some ashlar 
work, the south wall has fallen. The north transept, with chapel on 
the east side, is traceable. Some fragments of wall stand at the south 
east end of the choir, and there are faint traces of the apse. It 
seems to have been a very fine Norman church, with apsidal east end. 
The gatehouse is Decorated, and very sumptuous. The buttresses 
are ornamented. with niches, aud the clustered columns of the arch- 
way have richly carved capitals. On the right spandril of the 
archway is a figure in attitude of attack, on the left a monster, part 
human and part animal, holding a wheel. Part of the vaulting 
remains, though much destroyed by the interior being metamorphosed 
into a drainage windmill, now disused. The archway is flanked by 
octagonal turrets. A long walk to Martham Station and a short 
railway run took us to Yarmouth, where we put up at the Star, which 
has a fine oak panelled coffee-room. 
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August 27. After walking about Yarmouth to see the Priory 
Church and hall, we went by train to Cromer; thence we walked to 
Beeston Regis, and on to the Priory of S. Austin Canons. A good 
deal of the church is left. The west front consists of a large doorway 
and a window, with remains of Perpendicular tracery. The choir is 
Early English, with arcading having alternate windows and blanks, 
The north transept had aisles, now destroyed, and an eastern chapel 
with a large window from which tbe tracery has disappeared. The 
south transept has been pulled about, probably to convert it into a 
dwelling house, and a large stair turret is in a very perplexing 
position. Early English sedilia and a piscina remain in the choir. 
From Beeston we walked to Sherringham, where the church— 
probably that of the Austin Canons cell—is interesting from its very 
perfect rood loft. From thence we pushed on to Weybourn, where 
the ruins of the Augustinian Priory abutting on the north side of the 
Parish Church, are curious and picturesque. The Conventual Church 
is attached to the north-east corner of the Parish Church by a lofty 
tower, the north side of which has fallen, and opening into the choir 
by an Early English arch. There are traces of transepts, that on the 
south crossing the east end of the Parish Church. In the north wall 
of the choir is a range of seven headless Early English windows, 
covered with ivy. The cloisters and scanty remains of the Conventual 
buildings are on the north side of the Parish Church, the western 
tower of which is plain and massive. We much regretted having very 
little time to examine this interesting church, in which the relative 
positions of the nave, or parish church, aud ruined choir, or priory 
church, are not easy of explanation. After being hospitably received 
by the Mistress of the Priory Farm, we walked on to Cley, where we 
passed an interesting doorway in a small roadside inn; then crossing 
the tidal river, we came to Blakeney, where there is a fine church 
with a remarkable turret at the north-west corner of the chancel. 
We put up at a little hostel, where we found some old prints and china. 

August 28. We were up betimes to seek for the Whitefriars. We 
were first shown a building just above the harbour, with a Tudor 
archway opening into a two aisled crypt of fine proportions. This, 
however, was not the Friary. It stands on the top of a low hill, 
about a quarter of a mile off. The gateway, with niche above, still 
remains in the precinct wall, and considerable traces of the convent 
exist in the present farm buildings; a large barn standing east and 
west, having a north doorway, may have been part of the church. 
From Blakeney we walked first to Field Dalling, where we failed to 
find any trace of the alien cell formerly existing there, and then to 
Binham. The nave of the Benedictine Priory is now parochial, its 
transepts and choir are ruined, as are also the aisles of the nave. 
The west front, although much mutilated, is a magnificent fagade of 
Early English work. It consists of a centre doorway of three orders, 
with column and dog-tooth moulding; a bold circle filled with a 
cinquefoil fills each spandril. On each side are two panelled arches, 
couplets with six-foils in the heads. Over these is a grand Early 
geometrical window having two great lights, which are subdivided, 
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and a large eight cusped circle in the head. The whole is filled in 
with brick, and should be restored. On each side is a wide and 
shallow buttress panelled with round-headed arcading and trefoils. 
To the north and south are the doorways to the aisles. They are of 
simpler character, and of two orders; over each is a geometrical 
window of two lights, divided two-thirds from the top by a massive 
transome, the lower lights having pointed heads. These lower 
windows are the height of the low aisle vaulting, the upper part being 
the window of the singularly lofty triforium. The aisles have been 
destroyed, and Perpendicular windows, probably removed from them, 
have been inserted in the arches of the nave. The nave is Norman; 
the columns are square, with various mouldings, and shafts running 
up to the roof. Some of the stalls and misereres remain, and portions 
of the screen have been worked into a reading desk. To the east, the 
massive Norman piers of the tower partly remain, and there is enough 
of the transept to show the character of the clerestory. The east end 
of the choir was apsidal, with an ambulatory. To the north of the 
nave are the scattered remains of the cloisters and conventual build- 
ings, with Early English capitals and mouldings. Part of the gate- 
house, a mere fragment, remains to the west of the church. From 
Binham we walked to Walsingham, and made our way at once into 
the Priory grounds. Of the church—Austin Canons—nothing beyond 
foundations remains, except the stately Perpendicular east gable. The 
shell of the refectory, with its graceful west window, and the gate- 
house, are still standing. Thence to the Greyfriars, of which, except 
the church, much remains with very perfect cloisters. The whole is 
enclosed within a high precinct wall. We went on by train to 
Burnham Westgate, where we found the remains of the Whitefriars. 
The gatehouse is perfect, and very beautiful Decorated work. On the 
west side, the doorway, and a flat-headed window over it, are set in a 
flat-headed arch; over this is a good curvilinear window of three lights 
and a triple niche, or built-up window, in the gable. The walls are 
ornamented with flint and stone patterns. The east side is much 
simpler in design, the archway pointed, with a niche on each side, 
over which is a small window, and flint and stone panelling. The 
groining within is of two bays. The west gable of the church is 
close to the gatehouse, the doorway plain Decorated. The rest is 
nearly level with the ground, but is clearly traceable, as are some 
buildings at the east end. After exploring the very conventual look- 
ing Church of Burnham Overy, which has a Norman tower dividing 
an Early English nave and chancel, we walked on to Petersen 
S. Austin’s Priory, or Hospital, where we found a good deal of the 
convent buildings encased in and incorporated with the existing farm- 
house ; also a separate building having several ancient features in 
arches and buttresses, and traces of a large west window. We 
returned to Burnham, where there is a prettily situated church, and 
went by trap to Creake Abbey, S. Austin Canons. A house occupies 
the site of the convent, and nothing is left but the remains of the 
church. These consist principally of the Karly English transepts, 
tower piers, choir, with its adjoining chapels, and a portion of the nave 
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with a doorway leading into the cloisters. The ruins have been 
largely repaired, and perhaps altered in the process. We drove on 
by unfrequented lanes and cross roads to Tatterset, where we were 
lodged in close quarters at a small village inn. 

August 29. We made an early start through drenching dewy 
grass to the ruins of Coxford Priory, Austin Canons. The general 
plan of the monastic buildings is traceable in the turf-covered mounds 
to the south of the church, of which enough is left to show its form 
and style. The north transept arch has been filled with masonry, and 
a Late Decorated or Perpendicular window inserted. Part of the 
chancel arch remains, ornamented with a billet-like moulding. To 
the east are some remains of a choir aisle arch, with part of a window 
over it. The church appears to have been mainly Early English. 
From the considerable amount of debris on the south of the nave, 
there is no doubt that excavation would bring to light much of 
interest. After breakfast we drove through pretty undulating country 
to Flitcham, where we find very little remaining of the S. Austin 
Canons’ Priory. The farm-house, from the thickness of the walls, is 
evidently part of the conventual buildings, adapted and worked into 
the modern house. Some string courses in one of the walls are the 
only ancient features left. A coped coffin lid lies in the garden, and 
a few fragments of encaustic tiles have been found. Part of the 
moat forms a fish pond in front of the house. Thence we went on 
foot to Castle Rising, where we looked over the little Norman and 
Early English church, and the massive keep of the castle, commanding 
from its summit an extensive view. Leaving Castle Rising, we walked 
to North Wootton, and so by train to Lynn, where, having completed 
our circuit of Norfolk, we parted to our several destinations. 


In May, 1877, I had visited alone, the Premonstratensian Abbey 
of Langley, which is easily reached from Cantley Station. It is 
situated close to the Yare. The remains are extensive and interesting, 
although the church has almost entirely disappeared, and can only 
be traced by marks of the foundations. The cloister court is very 
distinct, with considerable remains of the conventual buildings on the 
south side, among which is built the modern farm-house. The church, 
of which portions of the walls are standing, stood on the north side, 
and on the east side is the entrance to the chapter-house, with a large 
trefoil-headed doorway, and some remains of vaulting within. The 
refectory on the west side is tolerably perfect, and used for farm 
purposes. Underneath part of it there is some fine Early English 
vaulting. Some of the old timbers remain, and at one end of the 
room there is a curious chimney. A large archway stands to the 
west of the church. On various parts of the ruins there is a good 
deal of fine work left in vaulting, doorways, arcading, ctc., but being 
in a farm yard, and no care being taken of the ruins, they are in 
great danger of demolition. About five miles from Langley is the site 
of Weybridge Priory, S. Austin Canons. Nothing is left but a few 
small pieces of rubble in a field. 
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Marriages. 
in the Raigne of King Henrie ye 8 and King Edward ye Sixt. 
Henr 8. 80. 
(Tho)m*s Cogeit and Millicent Hollis 
(Jo)hn ffietcher and Emote Fairchild 
Lawrence Palmer & Joane Cowop 
Thom*s Holme and Joane Heyward 
8. John Briddon & Ellen fletcher 
24. Jobn Hurd & Agnes Johnson 
Novem, 24. John Glydwyn & Cecilie Alcum 
Januar. 19, John Keie & Margerie Smethley 
January 21. Thom*s Townsend & Ellen Bowne 
Januar. 26. Ralph More & Katherine Hall 
Januar. 28. Edmund Cockaine & Ellen Derbie 
Januar. 30. Robert Barlow and Ellen alvert 
July 8. Edward Aspinal and Joane Richmont 
Sept. 14. Richard Halley & Joane Croxton 
Oct. 5. Robertus Shotwall & Agnes Lees 
Novem.9. ° Henrie Masscie & Margerie Jackson 
Anno 1539. Jan. 24. Willm Wootten & Agnes [lam 
Octob. 18. Willm Lockar & Joan Eaton 


Octob. 31. Ralph Meynill & Maud Bradburne 
Octob. 24. Wiilm Hitchenson & Elizabeth ffairchild 
Novem. 23. Georg Bynnie & Agnes Williamson 
Novem, 25. Richard Bowne & Isabel Adams 
Novem. 27. John Barker & Elizabeth Gent 
Anno 1540. Januar. 22. Thom*s Carter & Joane ff 
ffebr. 11. Ralph Hassum & Isabell B 
July 3. Thom*s Johnson & Isabell B 
July 18. Jobn Keie and Bennet We 
Anno 1541. July 24. Richard Shirley & Anne 
July 31. John Beresfford & Clem 
Aug. 7. Willm More & Agnes 
Aug. 15. Georg Gibbes & Elizabeth 
October 25. John Ofett & Joan 
Novem. 27. John Toplis & El 
Novem. 27. Henrie Ellat and 
Januar 28. Willm Knitch & 
May 7. Ralph Mansfeld & 
June 4. Edward Mellor & Eliz 
July 10. John Townsend and Ellen Mos...... 
Sept. 12. Richard Clarke & Ellinor Cokson 
Anno 1544. Octob. 1. Thom*s Wootton & Ellen Plant 
May 21. Thom*s Sandam & Elizabeth Gregson 
Aug. 28. Willm Ward & Elizabeth Barker 
Novem. 6. Willm Wakefield & Agnes Woollee 
Januar. 20. Roger Jackson & Agnes Gratton 
Sept. 27. Richard Brassington & Cecilie Alsop 
June 15. John Bagiley & Joane Orme 
Octob. 19. John Sherratt & Cecilie Hurt 
Eod. die. Robert Bate & Ellen Banne 
Eod die. Thom*s Lees and Agnes Goodale 
Novem. 16. John Yorke and Alice Pertington 
Novem. 23. Robert Barlow & Emme Bakster 
Novem. 26. Thoms Shotwall & Magrett Jackson 
Januar 28. Willm Allestree & Agnes Gibbes 
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Johu Smith & Elizabeth Harrop 
Robert Diester and Joane Dale 
Richard Sheldon & Margrett Barker 
Humfry Bagiley and Thomasin Heathcott 
John Dooley and Elizabeth filetcher 
Henry Storer & Margerie Mosley 
(Novjem. 15. Willm Statham & Ellen Rowley 
(Eodem) die. Richard Smith & Dorothie Bonsall 
. Thom*s Johnson & Margerie Key 
John Hall & Agnes Harrison , 
Randle Dudley & Alice Jolley 
Thom*s Revell & Margrett Clowes 
Nicholas Derby and Joane Rowland 
John Coote and Isabel Buxton 
Ralphe Dix and Agnes Hill 
Robert Turner & Ellen Jolley 
Nenrie Ashton & Isabel Hodgkinson 
Henrie Buckley and Alice Milnes 
John Millnes and Elizabeth Barkley 
Simon Appleby and Alice Spencer 
Thoms Heley & Joane Knitch 
Henrie Barker & Isabell Stanley 
Robert ffletch*" & Agnes Gee 
Edw. 6. » F Robte Braasington & Agnes Sergeant 
Anno I, . 80. Willm Clarke & Joane Clowes 
Roger Tirrey & Joane Choggee 
Thom*s Roger & Elizabeth Hill 
Edmund Bagiley & Ellen Hill 
Thom*s Birche & Agnes Harrison 
Ellis Barnes & Ellen Bradburie 
Edmond Dale & Margarett Brunt 
Anthoine Cowp & Elizabeth Basford 
Anno 2°, + aa. John Wood & Elizabeth, etc. 
. 20. John Bagiley & Joane Roberts 
Anno 3° n. 27. Humfry Halliwell, and Bennett Chog(gee) 
Thom®s fletcher and Isabell Telia 
John Adams and Alice Denton 
Ralph Harvey and Alice Sutton 
Alexand* Blunt and Marie Bruw 
Willm Holland and Margerie Wat 
John Mosley and Jeys Miln 
Richard More and Agnes W 
Thom*s Mawborne and Elizabeth...... 
Auno 4° > Robert Doxie and Joane 


John Hothfield and 
Jobn Hiblin and Katherine 
Thom*s ffowall and Dorothy.. 
Henrie Allen and Isabell Sandam 
Richard Clowes and Margerie Chauner 
Richard Bowman and Ellen Staden 
John Moult and Luce Spalton 

Anno 6° , Thoms ffroggatt and Jeies Alsop 
Henrie Alsop and Alice Tirrey 
Willm Smith and Isabel Bradley 
Rog* Shotwall and Joane Basford 
Richard Hall and Katharin Hiblin 
Humphrie Barker and Elizabeth Barlow 
James Proudlove and Katheren More 
John Alsop and Ellen Gent 
Raphe Bride and Margrett Buxton 

. and Anne Derby 

Thom*s Briddon and Agnes Wootton 


L~ahesk--f—h--— -M- k-th LL Lele ee ee ee eee eee eee 
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Agnes Alewood 
rather thinke 
died, then be 
... borne at this tym 


Lawrence Pierson 
John [lam 

Grace Ashley 
John ffletcher 
Thom*s Jackson 
Allice Stone 
Isabel ffletcher 
George Lees 
John Basford 
Joane Kirke 
Margery Bate 
Joane Burcher 
Henry ffietcher 
Joane Shatwall 
Agnes Shatwall 
Ellen ffletcher 
Nicholas Johnson 
Joane Hotfield 
John Millnes 
Richard White 
Bartlemew Bradburne 
Elizabeth Lont 
Willm Belfield 
Margret Cooke 
Darothie Birch 
Joane Benbrigg 
Elizabeth Alsopp 
Thom*s ffuller 
Richard Carter 
Richard Smerwood 
Joane Mellor 
John Holland 
John Bayley 
Alice Gee 
Robert Kniffton 
Richard Tailor 
Willm Tailor 
Richard Kingswell 
Thomas Cooke 
Richard Sheldon 
Humfrie Heape 
Isabel Gee 


March 25, 
April 4. 
April 9. 
April 14. 


Hoia eorum qui. 
Edouardo 6” Regnante Baptizati fuérunt. 


N ovem. 91. 


Decem. 8. 
Decem, 21. 


PS Bu8o% 


lod 


Willm lie 
Barnard Shaw 
John Hiblin 
Willm Sheppart 
Robert ffletcher 
Willm ffietcher 
Barbara Cockaine 
John Buxton 
John Mosley 
Jobn Smith 
Thom*s Bynnee 
John Kaie 
Elizabeth Rowley 
Dorothie Holland 
Willm Jackson 
Thom*s Buxton 
Isabel Street 
Elizabeth Shaw 
Isabel Mellor 
Ralph More 
Richard Bowman 
Joane Sherratt 
Georg fletcher... 
Agnes Staden 
John Prince 
Robert Smith 
Willm Jackson 
Valentine Street 
Robert Street 
Richard Halley 
Richard Shatwall 
Alice Scatergood 
mney Cowope 


Robte Sparke 
Humfrey Matkin 
Maud Cotton 
John Prince 
W. Bailey 
John Keye 
Elizabeth More 
Willm Smith 


Woia ecorum qui. 


Baptizati fuerunt Anno Dom. 


1564. 


Humfridus filius Gregorii Bradburie 
Thomas filius Thome Massie 
Willimi filius Willmi Watson 
Willmus filius Nicholai fletcher 
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Sum Bapt. 
34. 


Sum Sep. 
10 
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Radus filius Thome Newton 
Willmus filius Willimi Dyrricke 
Wilimus filius Johis Johnson 
eoccll Edras filius Willimi Maulton 
June 16. Anna filia Ricardi Wyatt 
June 28. Elizabetha filia Georgii Bowne 
June 26. Agnes filia Willimi Toffte 
July 16. Willlmus filius Roberti Diester. 
July 30. Editha filia Edvardi Walton 
Aug. 4. Johes filius J ohis Toplisse 
Aug. 10. Agnes filia Johis White 
Aug. 24. Dorothea filia Rici Ratcliffe 
Sept. 6. Elizabetha filia Johis Barker 
Sept. 14. Richardus filius Ricardi Titt*ton 
Sept. 15. Thomas filius Radi Hill 
Sept. 20. Alicia filia Jacobi Sheepie 
Sept. 28. Willmus filius Henrici Alsop 
Oct. 16. Ricardus filius Henrici Heyward 
Oct. 18. Editha filia Rici Bagaley 
Oct. 20. Elizabetha filia Margerize Coxon 
Oct. 26. Tabitha filia Johis Sherrat 
Anno 1564. 
Novem. 15. Robertus filius Alsebroo 


Decem. 10. Willmus filius Thome Tailor 


Janu. 1. Eizabetha filia Johis Sheepie 
Janu. 25. Anna filia Bennett ete— 
ffeb. 14. Hunfridus filius Johis Hom 
ffeb. 24. Joanna filia Rici Orchar 
Mar. 25 

May 15. Johes filius Johis Ell...... 
June 7. Agnes filia Roberti S....... 


Sepulti eodem anno. 


Elena filia Thome Pickering 
Rogerus. Alsebrooke sepultus 
Xpoferus Woolley sepult. 
Margrett. Oldfield sepult. 
Phillis More sepulta 

Elena, ancilla Xpoferi Bagnald 
Joanna ffrith vidua sepult. 


Johes Barker sepultus. 

Uxor Willimi Wooton sepult. 

Margeria uxor Dni W_ limi Billinge 
vicarii Ashburniensis Anno Regn Eliz. 70: 


Matrimonio functi. 


Junii 8. Willmus Beighton et Joanna Orme 

Junii 18. ‘Thomas Spalton et Joanna Alsebrooke 

August 8. Stephen Fles and Alice etc. 

August 15. Jacobus Barton et Clemens etc. 

Octob, 15. Johes Heward, et Joanna etc. 

Octob, 21. Johes Sheepie et Alicia etc. 

Octo. 28. * Ricus Holme et Anna Manifould 

Novembr. 12, Willelmus Robinson etc 

Novembr. 20. Robtus Torner et Margretta Holme 
Johes Balidon et Dorothea Gell 
Willmus Condee et Cecilia Greensmith 
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Anno Oni. 
1565. 
Baptizati hoc ipso Anno. 


Mar. 15. Elizabetha filia Johis Spalton 
July 10. Johes filius Johis Elliote 
July 20. Stephanus filius Stephani Fles 
Aug. 6. Richardus filius Rici Carver 
Aug. 10. Thomas filius Tomlinson 
Sept. 3. Helena tilia Edmundi Hethcote 
Sept. 4 Alicia filia Willimi Robinson 
Sept. 19. Richardus filius Willmi Deene 
Sept. 19. Arthurus filius Wiilmi Buxton 
Sept. 24. Radus filins Willmi Dethicke 
Octob. 2. Robertus filius Thomz No 
Eod die Margeria filia Johis Wa. 
Octob. 4. Margeria filia Humfridi 
Oct. 28. Philadelphia filia Royeri H 
Novem. 5. Johes filius Rici Perting(ton) 
Novem. 6. Henricus filius Radi Tw 
Novem. 10. Agnes filia Roberti New 
Decem. 1. Willmus filius Phillipi Le 
Janu. 10. ffranciscus filius Thome B 
Janu. 17. Nicholaus filius Johis B 
Janu. 21. Nicholaus filius Rici A 
Jan. 27. Rogerus, filius Radi 
ffeb. 1. Nicholas filius Henrici 
ffeb. 4. Gratia filia Johis H 
ffeb. 4. Joanna filia populi 
” ffeb. 19 Gratia filia Willmi Watson 
Sum bapt Mar. 7. Willmus filius Willmi Roger 
28. Dec. 12. Johes filius Thome Tatam 


Sepulti eodem Anno. 


Aug. 8. Johes filius Radi Twigg 
Aug. 30. Johes Barker sepultus. 
Octob. 2. Rogerus Jackson sepultus 
Dec. 20. Hugo Clarke sepultus 
Jan. 11. Alicia uxor Johis Hall 
Jan. 12. Agnes Allen sepulta 
Janu. 21. Johes ffarmer de Clifton 
Feb. 26. Ellena fletcher sepulta 
Mar. 2. Johes filius Robti Hollis 
Mar. 7. Agnes filia Johis Yorke 
Eod die. se. Mar.7. Margaretta Briddou sepult 
Decemb. 15. Willmus Alcocke sepultus 
ffebr. 12. Yeoman Smith. sepultus 


Matrimonio juncti. 


Thomas ffletcher et Alicia fletcher 
Willmus Mellor et Joanna Walton 
Robtus Gerrat et Agnes Lees 

Georg Heathcoteet Margeria Woodward 
Edwardus More et Helena Tailer 
Thomas Wigstead et Joanna Wenlocke 
Thomas Hurte et Maria Gell 
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Hnno Dni 1566 baptizati boc. ao. 


Mar. 18. 
Mar. 25. 
Apr. 6. 
May 24. 
June 38. 
June 6. 
June 26. 
Aug. 3. 
Aug. 30. 
Sept. 14. 
Oct. 8. 
Oct. 26. 


Novem. 3. 
Novem. 14. 
Novem. 
Decem. 9. 
Decem. 14. 
Decem. 18, 
Decem. 31. 


Willmus filius Johis Sheepie 
Isabella filia Willmi Toffte 
Thomas filius Thoms Robarts 
Elizabetha filia Willmi Smith 
Helena filia Willmi Mellor 
Katerina filia Willimi Bagnall 
Rogerus filius Nicholai fletcht 
Willm Bradley filius Rici Bradley 
Robtus filius Thome Souter 
Nicholaus filius populi 

Willmus filius Johis Toplis de Sturson 
Willmus Haskie etc 


Elizabetha filia Thome. Sp(alton) 
Thomas filius Nicolai Alsebro(oke) 
Ellena filia Jacobi Smith 


Helena filia Rici Snape 
Willmus filius Willmi Cund(ee) 
Alicia filia Johis Ba 


Sepulti eodem Anno. 


March 28. 
Eodem die. 
April 13. 
April 18. 
May 14. 
Eod. di 


Decem. 18. 


May 12. 
June 16. 
July 7. 
July 8. 
Sept. 1. 
Sept. 29. 
--.ovem. 10, 
...em. 17, 


Jacobus filius Rici Car(ver) 
Isabella filia Rici Arc 

Infans Willmi Smith 
Johannes Lees sepultus 
Willimus Watson sepultus. 
Nicolaus filius Nicolai fletcher 
Alicia Orme vidua sepult 
Dorothea filia Edri Alte 
Alicia filia Rici Hall 
Elizabetha filia Johis Sherrat 
Helena Bowne sepulta 

Johes Hethely apud Mapleton 
Thomas Robarts sepultus 
Joanna filia Thome Hurt gen*.., 
Anna filia Willmi Robinson 
Elizabetha Spencer vidua 
Uxor Roberti Shirley 

Alicia uxor Thome Noton 
Alicia filia Thome Spalton 
Helena filia Rici Snape 


Matrimonio juncti. 


Ricus Robinson et Agnes Tetlowe 
Johes Hall et Agnes Bate 

Thomas Goodwyn et Margeria Alsop 
Rogerus Stonefield et Alicia Colliar 
Robtus James et Clemens Spalton 
Richardus Townsend et Margretta Gell 
‘Thomas Orme et Anna ete 

Johes Barker et Anna Mellor 


(To be continued.) 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.* 

We have grave doubts whether any other provincial town in the length and 
breadth of this kingdom of ours is so well known by name, and has such a halo of 
interest and almost reverence spread around it, as Stratford-upon-Avon, the birth, 
life, and burial-place of the most renowned of dramatists and most gentle of poets. 
Its history has been over and over agaiu written ; its “ objects of interest” (to use 
a hackneyed phrase) repeatedly described; and its church, its monuments, its 
houses, and the lovely scenery by which it is surrounded sketched, drawn, painted, 
and engraved in every imaginable form, and for every class of publication—while 
the life, the works, the sentiments, and the ‘‘ counterfeit presentment ” of its gifted 
son, the “ Immortal Will ” and “ Sweet Swan of Avon,” have been the theme of far 
more volumes and hundreds more desultory essays and jottings than have ever in 
any age or any country been devoted to any one subject or person. Despite all 
this, however, it has remained for Mr. Sydney Lee, with the valuable artistic aid 
of Mr. Edward Hall, to produce a work upon the pe that is original in every 
respect, and worthy, to an eminent degree, of both writer and artist, and of the 
town itself. Unlike—wisely unlike—other writers, Mr. Lee has devoted his sump- 
tuous volume to chronicling the history of Stratford, and describing its features 
and inhabitants, and to descanting on its municipal and social privileges and cus- 
toms from the earliest days of its history down to the death of Shakspere; and the 
consequence is, that he has produced a work unsurpassed for interest, and that pre- 
sents a truer, more life-like, and more engaging picture of medieval life, than has 
been compassed by other writers. 

The contents of the volume are charmingly varied, and full of sparkling writing, 
and of solid and valuable information. First we haveachapter on “ The Origin of 
the Town, and its Relations with the See of Worcester,” followed by others on 
“Agricultural Life,” and the “ Mediwval Trade, Markets, and Fairs” of Stratford. 
Then another devoted to “Ralph, Robert, and John de Stratford,” three early 
prelates who (the one an archbishop and the other two bishops) took their sur- 
names from the town. Next we have ‘‘ the Church,” “The Guild,’ and “ Sir 
Hugh Clopton’s Benefactions”; and, following in sequence from these, ‘The 
Reformation at Stratford,” “The growth of Local Self-government,” and the 
father of “ Immortal Will,” “ John Shakspere,in Municipal Office and Trade ”"— 
his municipal offices ranging from those of “Ale Taster ” in 1557, “ Constable ” in 
1558-9, “ Affeeror ” in 1559 and 1561, “ Chamberlain ” from 1561 to 1564, ‘‘ Alder- 
man” from 1565, “ Bailiff” (synonymous with Mayor) in 1568, “ Chief Alderman” 
in 1571 till 1586—which shows that he was at all events a man of parts, of means, 
and of good standing. Following his pleasant and interesting plan, Mr. Lee next 
gives us, in separate chapters, each as good as cun be, an insight into the ‘ Strat- 
ford Industries and Population”; ‘‘ John Shakspere’s first settlement in Stratford— 
the Streets”; “ The Construction and Furniture of the Houses—the Gardens” ; 
“The Sanitary condition of the Town;” “ Plagues, Fires, Floods, and Famines” ; 
“Domestic and School Discipline” ; and “ The Occupations of the Stratford Lads.” 
These are succeeded by two delightful and instructive chapters on “ The players at 
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Stratford,” and the “ Rural Sports ” of.the people of that town and neighbourhood 
in the days of good Queen Béss. Others succeed on “‘ Poaching in Charlcote Park 
—Fishing,” “ Indoor Amusements,” and “‘ Christenings and Marriages,” and, with 
one upon “ Shakspere at Stratford in Later Life” and “ Shakspere’s Death, and 
his Descendants,” bring the volume to a fitting close—a close that raises two oppo- 
site feelings in the mind of the reader—intense admiration of the masterly way in 
which Mr. Lee has accomplished his task, and regret that the last page has been 
reached and the last of Mr. Hall’s pictures examined. Of these we cannot speak 
too highly ; the etchings, fourteen in number, are exquisitely bright and touchy, 
and the thirty wood-cuts, of which, through the courtesy of Messrs. Seeley and 
Co., we are enabled to reproduce one or two examples, are all that the most 
fastidious could desire them to be. These are, the Seal of the Guild of the Holy 
Cross, at the head of this article; the graphically drawn interior of Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage on Plate XXVI., and the curious headstone in Memory of a 
Sergeant-at-Mace of the date of 1686, on Plate XXVIII. This gravestone was 
alluded to in our re on the Insignia of Stratford-on-Avon Corporation, in 
vol. XX., pp. 229 to 232. The volume, in printing and binding, as well as in every 
other respect, is a credit to its publishers, an honour to its pen and pencil 
producers, and to the town whose history it so ably recounts. 

* Stratford-on-Avon, from the Earliest Times to the Death of William Shakspere. 
By Sydney M. Lee, B.A. London: Seeley & Co., Essex Street, Strand, 1885. 
1 vol. folio. 45 Illustrations by Hall. 


CIVIL COSTUME IN ENGLAND. 
As an outcome of the international Health Exhibition, this elegant volume by the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield may be looked upon as a pleasant, gossiping, and popular con- 
tribution to the literature of Costume, and will form a pleasant addition to any draw- 
ing-room or library. It is a selection of nineteen representative examples selected 
from the attractive and well-arranged figures at the Exhibition, prefaced by an 
admirable and entertaining essay by the author “ On the Changes and Development 
of Civil Costumes in England from the earliest times to the present day.” To the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield the Exhibition owed one of its most attractive features—that 
of a series of cases filled with life-size figures of men and women of various classes, 
arranged consecutively in reigns and dressed in the proper costumes of the periods 
they represented. ‘lhe whole of these costumes were prepared from drawings made 
by him from various well-known authorities, and were made by Auguste & Co., of 
Wellington Street, Strand, and admirably and attractively fitted on wax figures made 
by Mr. Edwards, of the Waterloo Road. The wigs, we are told, for these figures 
were made by Fox, of Russell Street, Covent Garden, and the boots by Davies, of Bow 
Street. Certainly, with such costwmieres as the three we have named, and under such 
enlightened direction as the Hon. L. Wingfield, the series could not fail to be attrac- 
tive and instructive to visitors, and it was a wise thought to issue this volume as a 
souvenir of the Exhibition. Those who did not secure a copy in the building ought 
now todo so from the publishers, Messrs. W. Clowes and Sons, 13, Charing Cross. It 
is a 4to. volume of great beauty, containing, as we have said, nineteen coloured plates, 
exact fac-similes of Mr. Wingfield’s drawings—with full explanatory letterpress, and 
bound in the most sumptuous manner, with costume figures in gold and colours. 
PULLAN’S ‘‘STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURAL STYLE” * 

Tus fine volume contains, in folio size, a series of close upon a hundred plates of 
designs, elevations, plans, segtions, details, etc., of ecclesiastical and secular buildings 
in various styles, the creations of its learned, talented, and energetic author, whose 
buildings adorn many a place where they are conspicuous by their purity of style and 
thorough adaptedness to the purposes for which they are intended and the localities 
in which they are erected. The collection embraces not only designs for buildings 
which have been erected, but others which, prepared at immense cost and labour, 
and sent in for competition, have not from one cause or other been accepted. Thus, 
the “‘ Studies ” now given to the world will be “‘ studied” by other architects, who will 
gain inspiration from them and gather ideas which, doubtless to their ultimate profit, 
they will work up in future cases. The volume bears indubitable evidence to the 
scholarly feeling, the artistic taste, and the practical knowledge of the author; and one 
cannot rise from glancing through this marvellously fine set of designs without feeling 
that among all his other many and eminently worthy characteristics, that of a 
correct taste and eye for, and a close study of, proportion, is rightly prominent. If 
Mr. Pullan had not already attained a high reputation as an architect, this volume 
would so effectively show his capability and his soundness of view, as to place him 
above most of his competitors in the present day. 

* Studies in Architectural Style. By Richard Popplewell Pullan, F.R.I.B.A. 
London : 16, Buckingbam Street, Strand. 1 vol., folio. 1884. . Plates. 
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RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF CHESTERFIELD. * 

To the public spirit, the good taste, and the lavish liberality of Mr. Alderman Gee— 
whose elevation for a second time to the Mayoralty is an honour to the town—the 
Records of Chesterfield, over whose corporation he now so ably presides, have been 
carefully examined, arranged, and given to the world in the volume now before us, which 
for its value and importance deserves more than the brief notice we are able in the 
present number to give of its contents. The volume contains no less than eighty- 
three Charters. Concords, Compositions, and other Documents, each one of which is 
of inestimable value, and of the utmost historical and topographical importance, and 
in addition to these we have, among other interesting matters, Dr. Pegge’s ‘‘ List of the 
Corporation MSS., &c., 1789,” in which are enumerated many documents that are now, 
unfortunately, no longer there; the ‘Inventory of Charters, Deeds, Books, Books of 
Accounts, and all Documents and Effects, belonging to the Corporation of Chester- 
field, made by John Cutts, Esq.,” Town Clerk, in 1857; a List of Bailiffs, Seneschals, 
and Mayors of the Borough of Chesterfield, from the earliest on record down to the 
present time ; a List of Town Clerks since the Charter of 40th Elizabeth; the 
Burgess Roll, with Oath, of 1680to1711; the Burgess Roll, No.2, afterwards elected 
and sworn Capital Burgesses, 1781 to 1835; a Listof Chief Inhabitants in 1327 (1st 
Edward III.), taken from the Subsidy Roll in the Public Record Office; a List of the 
Chief Inhabitants taxed to a Subsidy, 43rd Elizabeth; an Extract from the Rolls of 
the Great Court held at Walton, 11th Henry IV.to 2nd Henry V. ; and Documents 
relating to the appointment of Mr. Richard Slater as Town Clerk, 1781, and to that 
of Mr. Robert Waller, in 1791. The work has been most ably done by Mr. Yeatman, 
Barrister-at-Law, than whom no one could have been found more competent for the 
task ; and he has preceded the body of the work by a masterly, able, and valuable 
historical preface, which adds immensely to its value. The town of Chesterfield is 
fortunate in having so enlightened, public spirited, and liberal minded a Mayor, who, 
in doing honour to the borough over which he presides, has brought lasting honour 
on himself by thus making permanent a faithful record of its documentary treasures. 

* Records of the Borough of Chesterfield, being a series of Extracts from the 
Archives of the Corporation of Chesterfield, and other Repositories. Collected by 
Pym Yeatman. Published under the authority of Mr. Alderman Gee, Mayor of 
Chesterfield. Chesterfield : Wilfred Edmunds ; Sheffield: Leader and Sons. 1 vol., 
Royal 8vo., pp. 172. 1884. 





“THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY.” * 
Tue three new volumes of this admirable series of books—to which it is impossible 
tc give too emphatic a word of commendation—are the ‘‘ Vita Haroldi; the 
Romance of the Life of Harold, King of England, from the unique MSS. in 
the British Museum,” with notes, and a full translation by Walter De Grey Birch. 
“Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients,” by the Rev. M. G. 
Watkins ; and “ Coins and Medals, their Place in” History and Art,” edited by. 
Stanley Lane Poole. The first of these, which has the merit of being the first and 
ouly translation yet given to the world of the remarkable legendary life of Harold, 
is one of the most important and valuable additions that could be made to historical 
literature ; and, coming from the hands of Mr. Walter De Grey Birch—whose Car- 
tularium Saxonicum and other works rank among the very highest and most scholarl 
of achievements—is of inestimable value. The ‘‘ Coins and Medals,” the various divi- 
sions of which are by Dr. Regiuald Stuart Poole, Barclay V. Head, Herbert H. 
Grueber, Charles F. Kearey, F.S.A., Prof. Percy Gardner, F.S.A., Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Warwick Wroth, and Prof. Terrien de la Couperie, is a good introduction to 
the science of Numismatics, and as such will be foundof great use, not only to the 
general student, but to the proficient, in that particular study. The third of the 
volumes has its value in the excellent way in which its reverend author has treated 
the few out of many subjects he has chosen for the contents of his volume, and 
leads us to hope that he will continue his researches, and that others may be in store 
for future years. We strongly recommend our friends to add Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
* Antiquary’s Library ” to their treasures. 
*The Antiquary’s Library. Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 8vo. 





THE SAXONS IN WARWICKSHIRE (privately printed), and BIRMING- 
HAM, ASTON, AND EDGBASTON AS SEEN IN DOOMSDAY BOOK. By 
J. A. Langford, LL.D. (Privately printed). These two papers are remarkable for 
the masterly manner in which their gifted author, who is so well known in the 
fields of archeological and historical enquiry, has treated his subject, and the 
immense amount of information he has conveyed to his readers. Perfectly con- 
versant with his subject, and master of every detail connected with it, he has pro- 
duced two papers at once forcible, faithful, and valuable. 
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THE AUTHORIZED BIBLE OF 1611: ITS SUBSEQUENT RE-PRINTS, AND 
REVISION. * 


Tus work, which is one of great interest and vast service to biblical students, is “a 
re-print”’ of Dr. Serivener’s Introduction to the Cambridge Paragraph Bible of 1873, 
itself so revised, extended, enlarged, and systematised as to form a new and marvel- 
lously erndite work. “ The original work,” Dr. Scrivener tells us, “was the result of 
seven years’ continuous labour, and has been generally recognised as the only attempt 
hitherto made to construct a critical edition of the Authorized Bible of 1611,” and it 
will now stand, in its separate and revised form, as a lasting monument to his learning: 
an unmistakable evidence of his industry, and a speaking testimony of his fitness for 
the task imposed upon him. The sections, seven in number, into which the learned 
author has divided his work, are devoted to the history of the text of the Authorized 
Version, from A.D. 1611 down tothe present time ; its marginal notes, and the original 
texts, both Greek and Hebrew, employed by the translators ; the use of italics by the 
translators, and the extension of their principles by subsequent editors; the system of 

unctuation in 1611 and of more recent Bibles ; the orthography, gram matical pecu- 
iarities, and capital letters of the original, as compared with modern editions; the 
marginal references to parallel texts, aud miscellaneous observations relating to the 
new pps” edition. But this is only half of the labour expended on the sul). 
ject, for in addition to all this we have, in Appendices, occupying some fifty-six 
closely-printed pages, (1) a tabulated list of wrong readings of the Bible of 1611, 
amended in later editions ; followed by (2) a catalogue of variations (not being very 
manifest misprints) between the two issues of 1611; (8) a tabulated list of passages in 
which the readings of the 1611 edition have been restored in the Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible of 1873; (4) Dr. Blayney’s Report. in 1769, to the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press ; (5) an examination of the Greek ‘l'ext adopted by the translators in 1611; and 
(6) a note on the Synod of Dort. ‘The address of the translator, and an index of per- 
sons and subjects, bring to a close this remarkable work, which from beginning to end 
is, so far as we can see, “ without fault or blemish.” 

* The Authorized Edition of the English Bible (1611), its Subsequent Re-prints 
and Modern Representatives. By F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., DCL, LL.D., Pre- 
hendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 312. 1884. 


FRYER’S “ AIDAN, THE APOSTLE OF THE NORTH.” * 

Some time back we had the gratification of calling attention, in one of our previous 
volumes, to a highly interesting work, ‘‘ Cuthbert of Lindisfarne,” by Dr. Fryer, and 
it is with no little satisfaction we now see that that gentleman has followed up 
its issue by the preparation of a companion volume devoted to the life of another 
Northern Saint—his precursor, St. Aidan, the first Bishop of Lindisfarne. Written in 
the same admirable style as the first, displaying an immense amount of research into 
every point of interest, arranged in a masterly manner, and leaving undone nothing 
that could add to its interest, the Life of St. Aidan is, to all intents and purposes, a 
valuable and useful—and therefore peculiarly acceptable—addition to historical and 
biographical literature. We give it hearty commendation. 

* Aidan, the Apostle of the North. By Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D., M.A. London: 
8S. W. Partridge & Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 128. 1884. 


HALL’S “‘ HISTORY OF THE CUSTOM-REVENUE IN ENGLAND.”* 
Ir would be as impossible to overrate the value and importance, as it would be too 
much to admire the skillin preparation, of this book, which, whether from an archro- 
logical and historical point of view, or as a valuable addition to the literature of 
political economy, is of standard excellence and of universal acceptability. The first 
volume, devoted to ‘‘ Constitutional History,” embraces “ Trade Societies,’’ “‘ Customs 
of the Middle Ages,” and of “ Personal Monarchy,” ‘‘ Royalist and Parliamentary, 
and Imperial and Colonial Customs ;” and the second to “‘ Fiscal History,” treats on 
“ Ports,” “ Customers,” “ Prises, or Captions and Emptions,” “ Tolls, or Prise Com- 
mutations,” “ Prisage and Butlerage,” “ The Antiqua and Nova Custuma,” of “ The 
Subsidy,” “ Local Customs,” the “ Maltolte and the Mutuum,” and “ Assignments.” 
Thus the work is fully comprehensive and leaves literally nothing to be desired. It 
is prepared in a masterly and entirely satisfactory manner, aud is an honour to its 
compiler. 
*The Customs-Revenue of England from the Earliest Times to the year 1827. 
Compiled exclusively from original authorities. By Herbert Hall, of H.M. Public 
Record Office. London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 2 vols., 8vo. 1885. 


HISTORY OF THE CASTLE, FAMILY, AND ESTATES OF THE 
HILTONS OF HILTON CASTLE, CO. DURHAM, by Rev. W. P. Swaby 
(Sunderland : Hills and Co.), isan interesting and carefully prepared monograph 
on a family of the highest antiquity and most historical interest in the county 
of Durham, and forms a valuable addition to genealogical and topographical lore. 
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BOND’S “HISTORY OF CORFE CASTLE.”* 

Few indeed are, happily, the fortresses throughout the length and breadth of the 
land within whose wails more dark deeds of prison-house cruelty and State-murder 
have been committed than in C. rfe Castle, whose history forms the subject of the 
highly interesting volume before us. The Castle, which is one of the most commaud- 
ingly situated and noteworthy of medieval examples of military architecture, is a 
foundation of high antiquity, and from the time of the West Saxon princes down to 
that of the Commonwealth has been associated with numberless stirring events. On 
its site the ill-fated and sainted young monarch, Edward the Martyr, was murdered, 
and within its walls kings held revels; converted its apartments into a weary prison- 
house for the fair, the noble, and the brave; committed, through the medium of the 
custodians, deeds of darkness and of shameful death; and made the place a charnel- 
house for the bones of captive victims. With a building so fine, so almost impregnable 
as it proved itself to be, and with such a host of historical associations mixed up with 
its annals, the author of this volume had ample materials for the drawing up of an 
account of surpassing interest. and he has made use of those materials in a manner 
the most satisfactory, and produced a work that is at the same time masterly, com- 
prehensive, and strictly reliable. First Mr. Bond gives us a narrative history of the 
Castle, and recounts, briefly, the more stirring events that have taken place within 
and around it ; then we have a carefully prepared general description of the ruins 
as they now stand, and of the fabric and the treasures it contained, so far as can be 
ascertained, as it formerly stood before the sacking ; and, lastly, a valuable chapter on 
the “ privileges” of the place, which are among the most curious of any existing. 
Mr. Bond’s volume is illustrated with a number of really good woodcuts, an 
admirable steel plate view, and some plans, which add immensely to its interest and 
value. The volume is altogether one of the most interesting and useful that has yet 
been devoted to any of our old castles, and we cordially welcome its appearance. 

* History and Description of Corfe Castle, in the Isle of Purbeck, Dorset. By 
Thomas Bond; B.A. London: E. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 1 vol.,8vo, 1882, 


BLOMFIELD’S “HISTORY OF BICESTER.”* 

Tue “History of Bicester” now before us, forms Part II. of the “ Deanery of 
Bicester,” the first part of which has not reached us. As faras the present portion 
is concerned—devoted as it is to the Town and Priory, we can speak in terms of 
high commendation of the manner in which its compiler, the Rev. J. C. Blomfield 
(Rector of Launton, and Rural Dean), has acquitted himself of his task. It is a 
valuable acquisition to topographical literature, and either as a work of great local 
interest, ate reference by the general reader, is of no little importance. It ought 
to be well —— by Oxfordshire men, and added to every good library in the 
kingdom. e shall refer to it at greater length when the complete work on the 
Deanery is before us. 

* The History of Bicester ; its Town and Priory. By the Rev. J. C. Blomfield, 
M.A. Bicester: Smith and Pankhurst, Market Place. 4to, pp. 212, 1884, 








“BRIEF ROMANCES OF BRISTOL HISTORY.” 

A REMARKABLY entertaining volume under the above title has recently been issued 
by Messrs. George & Son, of Bristol, and is not only a pleasant and valuable contribution 
to local literature, but an important addition to the printed records of traditional lore 
of the kingdom. The writer simply on the title page signs himself “J. L.,” but as he 
also on the preface gives his address as of “ Burwalls, Leigh Woods,” his neighbours 
and Bristollians in general will well know who he is, and who they have to thank for 
preparing for them this literary treat. The volume contains some fifty or more well 
written stories, founded on local tradition and on actual records of the city, and 
these are so diversified in their character, and so well expressed, as to have a freshness 
and a charm that is eminently attractive to the reader. The writer has “ done wisely 
and well” in producing this little volume, and we cannot but express a hope that 
others from his pen are yet in store for us. 


THE RECORDS OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF STATIONERS. 
Mr. Charles Robert Rivington, the respected and most courteous clerk of the Com- 
pany, has done right royal and good service to Bibliography by the preparation of 
this pamphlet, which contains a vast amount of valuable matter, not the least 
useful or interesting of which are the full lists of Royal Printers from Caxton of 
the old down to Eyre and Spottiswoode of the present day ; of University of Oxford 
Printers from Bonner in 1585, down to Clay in 1854; of Printers to the City of 
London ; of Masters of the Company from 1556, when the Charter of Incorporation 
was granted to the Company, down to the year 1882, to the earlier of which 
biographical notices are appended. The thanks of all lovers of book-lore are due 
to Mr. Rivington for his excellent compilation. 
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BICKLEY’S “GEORGE FOX AND THE EARLY QUAKERS.” * 

AFTER so many Lives of George Fox have been written, it would seem to the ordinary 
reader to have been a hopeless task to ak anything new into thé subject, or to 
give fresh colouring to what had previously been advanced. Mr. Bickley has, how- 
ever, succeeded in the volume before us in aneedeg a work that for carefulmess of 
compilation, interest of matter, newness of features and phases, and general excellence 
of treatment, far, very far, outdoes any that have preceded it. He has drawn a 
faithful picture of the great man, and brought to the front many of his philanthropic 
principles, and given him even a ‘higher and nobler character, than the most ardent 
of his biographers has hitherto done. To our mind the present work is faultless, aud 
we cannot conceive one that is more likely to do good than it. Whether looked upon 
as a biography, an historical work, or one devoted to the furtherance of the very 
highest moral and religious principles, it is all that could be wished for. 

* George Fox and the Early Quakers. By A. C. Bickley. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., crown 8vo., pp. 426. 1884. 


SIR THOMAS BAKER'S “ MEMORIALS OF A DISSENTING CHAPEL.” * 
ONE of the most conscientious, carefully prepared, exhaustive, and strictly accurate 
of compilations, this book, by Sir Thomas Baker, will serve as a model upon which 
other monographs may, and we think will, be prepared upon other historical places 
of worship. The chapel to whose history the volume is devoted, that in Cross Street, 
was “the first Non-conforming foundation in Manchester ; and from the circumstance 
that the Rev. Henry Newcombe, for whom it was built, was for a time one of the 
officiating ministers of what had been the Collegiate, but was, during the period of 
his ministry, simply the Parish Church of Manchester,” possesses an interest peculiar 
to itself, and of which its historian has made good use. The chapel was erected in 
1693, and some curious and stirring entries respecting it are here printed, with some 
excellent remarks upon the circumstances that led up to it. Then follow, in a series 
of chapters, the biographies of the whole of the ministers from the time of its foun- 
dation to the pastorate of the Rev. William Gaskell, illustrated in several instances 
with well-engraved portraits and other engravings. Then comes an all-too-short 
notice of the chapel as it at present exists, with its library and burial ground, which 
chapter might, and ought to, have contained copies of the monumental inscriptions 
to “ the faithful” therein buried. This would have been a useful chapter in Manchester 
history, and one of endless service to the genealogist and others. Next is a chapter 
upon ‘‘ Dissenting Academies,” followed by notices of Dame Jane Meriel Mosley, and 
the Lords Willoughby de Parham; and these are succeeded by some seventy pages 
devoted to biographical notices of the trustees of the chapel from 1693 to 1854, and 
which contains a vast amount of matter not anywhere else obtainable. Added to this 
is a carefully compiled ‘‘list of Books, Sermons, and Pamphlets, by ministers of the 
chapel,”’ and other books in any way connected with it. To Sir Thomas Baker the 
congregation—and not only them, but Manchester generally —owes a debt of gratitude 
for preparing and issuing this very acceptable book, and for the liberal manner in 
which he has caused it to be illustrated. 

* Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, its Foundation and Worthies; being a 
sketch of the rise of Nonconformity in Manchester, and of the erection of the 
Chapel in Cross Street, with notices of its Ministers and Trustees. By Sir Thomas 
Baker. Manchester : Johnson and Rawson, Market Street. 1 vol., large 8vo., pp. 
170. 1884. [lustrated. 


DR. MARSHALL’S “GENEALOGISTS’ GUIDE.”* 

Wr heartily congratulate Dr. Marshall on the fact that, so soon, a new edition of 
his most valuable and important “Guide” has been calied for, and more earnestly 
still do we congratulate the public on the fact that by showing so wise an apprecia- 
tion of his herculean and unselfish labours they have rendered that issue necessary, 
and have enabled him now to add to its pages many thousand new references, and 
thus add immeasurably to its usefulness. The work, it is not too much to say, is, 
without exception, the most important aid yet given to genealogical research, and is 
a boon to all historical students. The arrangement is perfect; the correctness of 
references without blemish; the range of works indexed, marvellous in extent ; and 
the whole execution of the work clear, lucid, and faultless. As a standard work— 
for that it assuredly is—it ought to be in every library, public or private. We regret 
that, receiving it at the moment of going to press, we have no space for a longer 
notice. We, however, give it unstinted praise, and recommend our readers to add 
it to their shelves. 

* The Genealogists’ Guide; being a General Search through Genealogical, 
Topographical, and Biographical Works, Family Histories, Peerage Claims, éc. 
By George W. Marshall, LL.D. 1 vol., 8v0, pp. 682. London: George Bell & Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden. Second Edition. 1885. 
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HINDLEY’S “HISTORY OF THE CRIES OF LONDON.’* 
THis is a remarkable book—its contents collected with great care, illustrated” at 
lavish expense, and arranged as only such a lover of the olden times, as is Mr.Hindley, 
could have done, make it one of the strangest and most curiously interesting of 
roductions, and one we hail with unmitigated delight. First we have a spirited 
Teesedention, in which are printed several letters of our old friend. the late Rev, 
Thomas Hugo, followed by a “ Catalogue” of his Bewick wood-cuts, illustrated by 
nearly a hundred original Bewicks, now belonging to Mr. Hindley, but many of which 
were formerly in the Hugo collection. This portion of the work has, therefore, a 
treble interest— first, as connected with the general subject of the volume; next, as 
an “In Memoriam” of our old friend Hugo; and, third, as an unique and matchless 
storehouse of Bewick engravings. Of the body of the work itself—illustrated as it is 
with some hundreds of quaint old wood-cuts got together from every source from the 
early days of the ballad-monger and patter seller down to those of- Hone and 
Cruikshank—all we need say is that nothing has been left undone to present in one con- 
tinuous and complete form the various and now almost unknown Cries that were once 
so familiar in the streets of the Metropolis. “It is a queer book, my Masters, a 
queer book, a rare book, but withal a book to marvel at, to ponder over, and to revel 
in,”’ and, as such we bid our readers to procure it, and place it side by side on their 
shelves with our old friend Hotten’s volumes, with which in size it exactly ranges. We 
have not seen Mr. Hindley’s two Catnach books, nor his ‘‘ Curiosities of Street Litera- 
ture,” but if they are equal to the “ London Cries” in interest and in excellence of 
matter, he deservesa threefold praise for his labours. 
*A History of the Cries of London, Ancient and Modern.” By Charles 
Hindley. London: Charles Hindley (the jomeer), Booksellers’ Row, St. Clement 
Danes, Strand. 1 vol., cr. 8vo., pp. 390. Illustrated. Second Edition. 





ROSE’S “ THREE SHEIKS.” * 

THE three stories here told, one by each of the three Sheiks, are full of point and 
beauty, and are far beyond the average blank-verse productions of the authors of the 
day. Mr. Rose has a thorough poetic mind, full of imagery, and not devoid of 
original and strikingly beautiful ideas, and his powers of narration and description 
are of a highly meritorious order. The ‘‘ Three Sheiks” is in every sense a success- 
ful poem, and one that'will earn for its gifted author an increased meed of praise 
from all enlightened readers, 


*Three Sheiks, an Oriental Narration; and The Fishers, a Cantaia. By 
Henry Rose. London: W. Isbister, 56, Ludgate Hill. 1 vol., cr. 8vo., pp. 138. 1884, 


BRITTON’S “SHEAF OF BALLADS.” * 

Tus volume of verse has many beauties of thought and feeling that redeem much 
that is poor and mediocre in expression. Mr. Britton has a mind imbued with poetic 
imagery, but he strains at style that in some instances is a little beyond his depth. 
His poems have a freshness that is eminently pleasing, and some of his legends are 
well told. It is a tasteful volume, and worthy of being placed side by side with the 
general run of books of verse. 

*A Sheaf of Ballads (Mainly from Old World Sources) ; Carella, a Love Story, 
and other Poems. By J.J. Britton. London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 
1 vol., cr. 8vo., pp. 160. 


“CALLED TO COURT.” 
In a late number we took occasion to say a few words—and those were in the highest 
degree of commendation—regarding a charming art-book by Mr. James Reid, of 
Chapel Allerton, and it is with extreme pleasure that we now call attention to a 
delightful brochure which has speedily followed it, and which is deserving, both in a 
literary and an artistic light, of every lavish phrase of commendation that can be 
showered upon it. “Called to Court” is an exquisite and masterly etching, prepared 
under the painter’s own eye, of Haynes William’s Academy picture exhibited under 
that name. The etching itself, by William Burton, is one of the most delicately 
touched, effective, and beautiful in finish that it is possible to conceive—the brilliancy 
of its lights, the depths and solidity of its shades and of the black costume of its 
principal male figure, the satiny effect of the ladies’ dress, and the delicate play of 
reflection on the polished floor, are marvels of manipulative excellence, and leave 
nothing to be desired, while the letterpress is of that highly intellectual and cultured 
character that is alone fitted to be an exponent of the artist’s ideas and thoughts, 
and of which the author, Mr. Reid, is so proficient a master. Lovers of the beautiful 
in Art and elegant in Literature, ought to avail themselves of the chance of securing 
this charming little publication. We believe only a few copies of this choice work 
= = be had, and that they should be procured from Mr. J. Dodgson, of Park Row, 
eds. 
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DOUBLE DEALING.* 


In this novel the plot which gives itits title is well laid and carefully sustained to the 
end, when a denouement, as unexpected as ill-intentfoned, brings to light the pardonable 
deception that in a love-cause has been practised. The result abundantly proves that 
the end has justified the means, and that that end would never, probably, have been 
attained in any otherway. The heroine is, by willof an uncle, not only tied off marrying 
one cousin, whom she knows well, but enjoined—in both cases under pain of losing 
inheritance—to marry another whom she does not know! Naturally rebelling against 
this coercion, she declares over and over again, emphatically and vehemently, she 
will never marry the one the will binds her to wed. His very name, Pat (who isa 
major in the army) is detestable to her, and she vows to refuse him if he ever offers 
her marriage. Her other uncle and guardian secretly writes to the major in India, and 


.,.. advises him to assume the name of his brother, “ Val.,” for the time, and come over 
* on a visit. This he does, wooes her in his assumed name, subdues her wayward 


fancies, and wins her consent without letting his reality become known. The will- 
discarded cousin, Chris., a reckless debauchée, who is galled at losing the inheritance, 
acts despicably in his threats to, and levying of black mail from, the heroine, and at 
length finds and declares to her that her affianced is no other than ‘‘ Pat,” who has 
been wooing her under false pretences. The scenes throughout are well Pct 
and effectively garnished with dialogue, and are startling as such a plot demands, 
The end, however, is gained, and the love given to the hero as “ Val,” is continued to 
him as “ Pat,” and all ends happily—the new-married pair making the disappointed 
“Chris.” a present of an ample competency on their intended wedding day. The 
authoress throughout has shown her full mastery of situation and of dialogue; the 
latter, if perhaps verging a little too closely upon the flippant, being well suited to 
the characters she has pourtrayed. It is one of that highly satisfactory class of 
novels that may be described as fascinating enough so to hold the reader that he 
cannot, when once begun, rest till he has read to the end. Sensational without one 
particle of injurious thought, or one situation that has vicious tendency, it is a story 
that will “hold its own” among the novels of the day, and raise its fair writer, 
Gertrude Armitage Southam, to a higher niche than even she has before occupied. 

* Double Dealings. By Tramio (Gertrude Armitage Southam), author of “ Gladys.” 
London: F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 8 vols., sm. 8vo. 1885. 





MRS. E. BOGER’S ‘‘ELFRICA.”* 


OvR notice of this excellent novel—a copy of which has only reached us while this 
sheet is in type, must necessarily be brief, as, unfortunately, the space left at our 
disposal is very limited; we cannot, however, let the opportunity pass of giving it a 
hearty welcome, and awarding to it an unmeasured meed of praise. Historical novels 
have, as a rule, in public taste, had to give place to those of a sensational and dan- 
gerous character, and the closer their chain of incidents verge on the immoral, and 
to the animal passions of the reader, the more popular they have become, and the 
more eagerly sought after. To such, no word of praise has ever proceeded from our 
pen, but when we meet with a story of such a high standard of excellence as 
‘Elfrica,” we give it the hearty commendation it so eminently deserves. Its fair 
author, Mrs. Boger, has founded her story entirely on historical incidents, and has 
given a vitality and a freshness to those incidents that adds a charm to her book, and 
gives evidence of deep reading, profound thought, and masterly management of 
situations and characters. The result is that the story may be taken as a faithful 
picture of the habits, sentiments, feelings, superstitions, manners, surroundings, and 
instincts of the people of the time and period she has chosen for her plot. The whole 
work, both descriptive and dialogue, is clothed in the purest and most faultless of 
guage, and the “situations” and incidents of the characters, whether main or 
subordinate, which play their partsin her pages, are well thought out and rendered 
deeply interesting by the treatment she has so judiciously exercised. The period 
of the story is the twelfth century, its principal hero being Sir John de Courcy, Earl 
of Ulster, and Ancestor of Lord Kinsale; the heroine, Elfrica, daughter of Godred, 
King of Mona ; and with the history of that most interesting little Island, as well as 
that of our own larger one, Mrs. Boger has shown herself to have a masterly and 
perfect acquaintance. Of the thread of the story, or of the chanyes of scene from 
Somerset to Ireland, Ireland to Manxland, and Manxland to France; or of the 
—_ touches of feeling, or graphic word-pictures so marvellously drawn, we say 
nothing, but content ourselves with sending the reader to the book itself, which we 
can promise when once opened will not be laid aside until the end is reached. 
*Elfrica. An Historical Romance of the eg om Century. By Mrs. Edmund 
Boger, Author of “ Southwark and its Story.” mdon : W. Swan Sonnenschien 
and Co., Paternoster Square. 3 vols., 1885. 
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Among the highly popular publications of Messrs. FRANCIS BROTHERS & DAY 
(Blenheim House, Oxford Street) are the justly favourite Auf Wiedersehen (Until we 
meet Again) Valse, by Caroline Lowthian, and the same melody, under its English 
title of Until we meet Again, with song by Nella—these are, and must continue to 
be, popular. Of other Dance Music we have a lovely waltz, Chanson D'Amour, by 
T. P. Clarke, the popular Bandmaster of H.M. Scots Guards; the Roundabout 
Quadrilles on popular airs—bright and rollicking, and with a very fanciful cover of 
a “ Roundabout” at a fair, spiritedly drawn by Alfred Concanen ; Les Etoiles, Air 
de Ballet, by W. G. Eaton ; June Roses, a brilliant, well-timed waltz, by Gerald M. 
Lane; and the Danse des Nymphes, by Folcardet. Of other piano music, we note 
Alicia, a grand march by Warwick Williams, and La Cigale,a morceau, by the 
same composer ; these, as indeed may all from this firm, be warmly commended. In 
addition to these we have received what may be called a quietly comical, or character 
song, which has made itself heard throughout the land. The words of this song, 
Oh my ! Certainly not, are by Arthur Sutherd, and the music by Slade Murray, by 
whom it is sung, and of whom a well drawn figure adorns its front page. 








Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


CORONATION CUPS OF THE QUEEN’S CHAMPION. 


WE quote the following from the columns of a newspaper:—‘‘The late Mr. H. L. 
Dymoke, the Queen’s Champion, bequeathed his valuable Coronation Cups, on the 
death of his widow, to her Majesty. Mrs. Dymoke died recently, and the Cups were 
duly forwarded by the executors to Windsor Castle. The Queen, however, has kindly 
and gracefully presented them to Mr. F, 8. Dymoke, of Scrivelsby Court, her present 
Champion, requesting that they may be kept at Scrivelsby as heir-looms, The 
Championship has now continued in the Dymoke family for nearly five hundred years.” 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION IN MAWGAN-IN-MENEAGE 
CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


THE following curious arrangement of words occurs on a monumental brass to one 
Hannibal Bassett, in Mawgan-in-Meneage Church, Cornwall. It is four words, each 
four times repeated and so placed in square that they may be read backwards and 
forwards, and upwards pa downwards, with equal sense. The inscription is as 


follows :— 
‘* Hanniball Basset here Interred doth lye 
Who dying lives to all Eternitye. 
he departed this life the 17** of lanuary 1708-9 
In the 22*» year of his age. A lover of learning. 


SHAL WEE ALL DYE 
WEE SHALL DYE ALL 
SHALL WEE 


ALL WEE SHALL 





MR. WILES’ BUST OF DR. PAGET. 


‘HE marble bust of Dr. Paget, which is being made by Mr. Wiles, sculptor, of St. 
Andrew’s Street, Cambridge, is now rapidly approaching completion, and a few days 
ago, Prince Albert Edward of Wales and the Rev. J. N. Dalton visited the studio, for 
the purpose of inspecting it. His Royal Highness was introduced by the Mayor, 
W. B. Redfarn, Esq., and after viewing the bust of Dr. Paget, as well as several othor 
works of sculpture in the studio, expressed his satisfaction at the excellence of the 
work, It may be mentioned that Mr. Wiles is a gold medallist, and has been 
entrusted with several commissions involving high ability as a sculptor. H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales is one of the subscribers to the fund for providing the bust of Dr. 
Paget. 
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INSCRIPTION ON A BRASS IN COLAN CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


In Colan Church, Cornwall, is a small square brass plate, bearing in the upper part the 
engraved effigies of Francis Bluet, of Colan, and his wife, one on each side a shield 
bearing the arms of Bluet (a chevron between three eagles displayed ; a crescent for 
difference) impaling Colan (two lions rampant combatant supporting a sword ; in base, 
on a cushion a skull), his wife being Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Tristram 
Colan of Colan ; in the lower part, the figures of their large family of twenty-two 
children—thirteen boys and nine girls, all habited in the dress of the time. Round 
the slab, to which the brass is affixed, is the following inscription :—“ Here lyethe the 
body of ffrauncys Bluet Esquier who maried Elizabethe Colan & they had xtii sonnes 
& ix daughters ; who decessed the xx of Maye ; 1572; (& the sayd Elizabethe decessed 
ye off -” Beneath the brass plate are the following lines :— 


** Beholde thy selfe 
by us; Such one 

ere we as thow: 
And thow in tyme 
Shalt be: even doust 
As we ar nowe.” 





A DERBY LETTER OF MORE THAN A CENTURY AGO. 


Taser original of the following letter, relating to the Heaths, of the Cockpit Hill 
Pot Works and the China Works, and also Bankers ; and other families with which 
they were allied, is in my own possession, and will be read with interest. 

L. JEWITT. 


Derby Ap" ye 24 1772, 
Dear Sister 

yours, Brother receiv’d with the Woodcocks, which Uncle Heath is much 
Oblig’d to Uncle Fletcher for; they are a great rarity indeed ; Uncle is a great deal 
better he has been out of Airing three days together, & I along with him, the first 
“day we went as far as Duffield & cail’d of M* Willmot, the next day we reach’d 
Makeney & to day we have been at Cavendish Bridge, I am in great hopes his gout 
is going of now, it has been a very lingering kind of Gout ever since I came we have 
thought it better one day & then it has been worse the next, that it made one quite 
out of heart about it, & he was apt to be very fainty & low which is not common with 
him you know, for he is remarkable for having good spirits in Illness. Aunt has 
been but poorly of a cold but it is better; so you will say we have been a poor set of 
invalids; for you know I am oneat the best, & Nursing & confinement does not su‘t me, 
but thank God that I am Able to be of any use to my Friends, not that I can do much 
od but as Aunt was so poorly c°u’d not think of leaving them ; as I might sit with 
nele & wait on him a little, Cousin Peggy is so Obligeing as to come and lay with 
me so we have had the pleasure of her company which has been very Agreeable, as 
we have been so much confin’d; I have never been but once at Nuns Green since I 
came, & it will be a Month to-morrow. am in hopes of getting home now very soon 
if pleas God Uncle keeps mending, as I hope he does eyery day to all outward 
Appearance, there is a letter to you from M** Snaith which I shall inclose in this as 
you'l find but our impertinent Brother has made Bold to open it, he thinks he may 
make free with his sisters he says had it been from a gent™ he wou’d not have 
presume’d to have done it, you will see by the Contents of it that M'* Snaith has an 
intention of bringing her Daughter down this Spri ng, so we must contrive for her as 
well as we can ; Mother sent them Pork Pye and Puddings which you’l see they seem 
to like, am very glad they Rec‘ the Pyes safe for they are very oft broke all to pieces 
in going. I dont know but I shall go with Aunt to Ashby-de-la-Zouch to stay one 
Night or two (if Uncle is so well as to be left) & go over to Stretton to see poor Mt 
Allsopp, he is very bad of the stone & grave! by all accounts not likely to get over it. 
am exceedingly sorry for the family they have had great Afflictions indeed. You 
want to know how the Mourning goes on there is no order for a change at present, it 
has been talk’d of ever since I came to Derby that it was to change this week & the 
other, but Aunt thinks the change will be on Easter Sunday, if, that is the case they 
will go in Mourning the whole 4 Months as was first mentioned We had a Wedding 
Yesterday in our Neighbo"rhud Mt Oates and Miss Boyer. Brother has not got a 
Cage or it would have been at your Service. I don’t know what they have done with 
them I think they had one. Cousin Peggy desires her love to you. all Friends joins 

with me in respects to Uncle Aunt & your Self. 


from your Affec’* Sister MARGARET BRADSHAW. 
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Empire of the Hittites, 183 

Flint’s Mudge Memoirs, 181 

Folkard’s Plant Lore, Legends, and 
Lyrics, 184 

Forestry, 119 

= Aidan, the Apostle of the North 


Fulcher’s Ladies’ Pocket-Book, 62 
Genealogists’ Guide, 252 

George Fox and the Early Quakers, 252 
Godfrey’s History of Lenton, 185 
Griffith’s Chronicles of Newgate, 59 
Hale’s History of Customs Revenue, 250 
Hamilton’s Buckfast Abbey, 125 
Hampson’s History of Horwich, 122 
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Notes ON Books, ETC.— 
Haunted Houses and Family Traditions, 


60 

He, She, It, 126 

Hilton and the Hiltons, 250 

Hindley’s Cries of London, 253 

Historic Houses in Bath, 121 

History of the King’s Manor House at 
York, 123 

History of Old Dundee, 120 

Hodge’s Sepulchral Slabs of Durham, 125 

Horace Walpole and his World, 126 

Horwich, i Legends, and 

Illustrations of Waverley, 121 

Ingram’s Haunted Houses and Family 
Traditions, 60 

Jenkin’s Chartulary of Lyminge, 191 

Jennings’ Phallicism, 186 

Kit Marlowe, 183 

Langford’s Saxons in Warwickshire, 249 

a Birmingham in Doomsday | 

Book, 249 


Leader’s Mary Queen of Scots in Cap- | 


tivity, 86 

Lee’s Stratford-on-Avon, 247, 248 

Lenton, History of, 185 

MacGeorge’s Life of Leitch, 125 

Manx Scenery and Antiquities, 124 

Marshall’s Genealogists’ Guide, 252 

Mary _ of Scots in Captivity, 86 
History of, 172 

Maxwell’s Old Dundee, 120 

Medieval Military Architecture, 118 

Melcombe Regis, Charters of, 182 

Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, 252 

Mignet’s History of Mary Queen of Scots, 


172 
Moule’s Charters of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, 182 
Mudge Memoirs, 181 
Municipal Corporations’ Companion, 60 
Music, New, 187 to 191, 256 
Norman Britain, 124 
North Country Maid, 184 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 124 
North’s Church Bells of Bedfordshire, 62 
Old Dundee, 120 
Old Nottinghamshire, 121 
Old Yorkshire, 123 
Owen’s —— of Man, 212 
Oxley’s Egypt, 1 
Peach’s Historic Houses in Bath, 121 
Perrot and Chipiez’ Ancient Art in Egyet, 
58, 5! 
» Chaldea 
and Assyria, 58, 69 
Phallicism, 186 
Picturesque Wales, 121 
Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics, 184 
Poetical Works of John Brent, 61 
Pullan’s Studies in Architectural Style, 


248 
a of the Borough of Chesterfield, 
249 


Reid, James, Academy Paintings, 60 
Called to Court, 253 


” ” 


Nores oN Books, EtTc.— 
Roman Britains, 123 
Rose’s Three Sheiks, 253 
Roya) Historic Society’s Transactions, 125 
Rimmer’s Stonyhurst Illustrated, 212 
Saxons in Warwickshire, 255 
Scotland in Pagan Times, 119 
a Horace Walpole and his World, 
26 


Sepulchral Slabs of Durham, 125 
Southam’s Double Dealing, 254 
Shakespere as an Angler, 63 
Sheaf of Ballads, 263 
Slater’s Directory of Derbyshire, 59 
Smith’s British Mezzotint Portraits, 122 
= Old Yorkshire, 123 
Stationers’ Company Records, 251 
| Stonyhurst Illustrated, 212 
| Stratford-on-Avon, 247, 248 
| Studies in Architectural Style, 248 
Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways, 61 
Swaby’s Hilton Castle, 250 
| Three Sheiks, 253 
Waverley Illustrations, 121 
| Weymouth, Charters of, 182 
William Leighton Leitch, 125 
Wingfield’s Civil Costume in England, 248 
| Wright’s Empire of the Hittites, 183 
| York, the King’s Manor House at, 123 
| Yeatman's Records of Chesterfield, 249 
Norges, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS— 
| A Derby Letter of a Century Ago, 256 
| Alleyne Family, 64 
| Alyffe, Epitaph on Sir John, 128 
| Ashburne Church, Dedication Plate, 192 
| Barber-Surgeons’ Company, 128 
Bassett Family, Inscription, 255 
Bradshawe Family, Letter in 1772, 256 
Birmingham Riots, 192 
Champion, The Queen’s, 255 
Chester, Roman Antiquities, 64 
Clay Family, 64 
Colan Church, Epitaph in, 256 
rass, 
Coronation Cups of the Queen’s Cham- 
ion, 
polication Plate of Ashbourne Church, 
192 








fetes Descent of Henry Clay, the 
American Statesman, 64 
Miner’s Song, 127 
| Discovery of a Roman Burial Place at 
Lincoln, 63 
9 » Roman ’ Antiquities 
| Chester, 
Human Remains at St. 
Albans, 126 
Epitaph, — Church, 256 
Mawgan-in- Meneage, 255 
Lake Dwellings in Yorkshire, 127 
Letter from Margaret nace 1772, 256 
Lincoln, Roman Burial Place, 63 
Lines on the Birmingham Riots, 192 
| London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society at Rochester, 68 
| Miner’s Song, 127 


at 


” ” 
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Notes, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS— 
Monumental Inscription on Sir John 
Ayliffe, 128 
Orkney, Chambered Tumulus, 128 
Rev. ‘Thomas Alleyne, 64 
Wiles’ Bust of Dr. Paget, 255 
Yorkshire Lake Dwellings, 127 


Nottinghamshire, Commission of Peace, 
Henry VII., 32 
- Monument, Sutton - St.- 
Ann’s, 42 
Old, 121 


0. 


Oak Tree Canoe found at Ballakaighen, in | 


the Isle of Man, 

193 to 205 
Buston, 203 
Farney, 197 


Friars Carse, 201 | 


Glasgow, 204 
Lewes, &c., 205 





Phallicism, 
| Picturesque Wales, 121 
| Plant Lore, 184 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Paintings, Academy, and their Moral 
Teachings, 60, 253 
Parish Heifer, 17 
» Register (see Registers) 
Parker, of Parwich, Family, 80 
Patent Rolls, Extracts from, 16 
Paving Tiles, Rushen Abbey, 167 to 169 
Peach, R. E., Historic Houses in Bath, 
121 
Pedigree of Booth, 38 to 41 
~ Clay, 51, 52, 64 
Parker, 80 
186 


Plymouth and the Mudge Family, "181, 
182 


Prayer of Mary, Queen of Scots, 90 
Prestbury, Anglo-Saxon Cross, 1 to 9 


| Port-y-Voillen, Crosses at, 105, 106 


Portraits, Mezzotint, 121 
Pullan, Richard Popplewell, Studies in 
Architectural Style, 248 


Loch Arthur, 198 Q. 


— Champion, Cups belonging to, 


Loch Canmor,197 | 
Loch oftheClans,| Queen of Scots, Mary, at Wingfield 

197 | Manor, 90 
Loch Dowalton, | 


86 to 
i? + as in Captivity, 86 
| ” »” 


19: 
Loch of Kilbir- 
nie, 200 
Lochar Moss, 208 
Lochlee, 200 
Lough Erne, 197 
North Stake, 205 
Other Scotish lo- 
calities, 203, 204 
Roos Carrs, 198, 
199 
Switzerland, 205 
si a Worthing, 205 
Ogham Stone at Bressay, 232, pls. xxiv., 


xxv. 
Ogdoad, Néetic, 199, 200 
Old Dundee, 120 
»» Nottinghamshire, 121 
,, Yorkshire, 122 
Orkney, Chambered Tumulus, 128 
Owen, Sir RicHarD, Antiquity of Man, 
212 
Oxiey, WILLIAM, Egypt and the Won- 
ders of the Land of the Pharaohs, 185 


y. 


PatmMeR, Rev. C. F. R., The Friar 
Preachers, or Blackfriars, 
Lincoln, 10 to 14 
The Friar Preachers, or Black- 
friars, Ilchester, 75 to 79 
The Friar Preachers, or Black- 
friars, Cambridge, 187 to 142, 
206 to 212 





History of, 172 
Prayer, 90 


” ” 


R. 


REID, JaMEs. Called to Court, 253 
» Academy Paintings and 
Moral Teachings, 60 
REDFERN, Francis. ‘The Rev. ‘Thomas 
Alleyne, 64 
Records of the Stationer’s Company, 251 
Recusants, 19, 20 
Registers, Parish, Extracts from, Glaston. 
43 to 48, 91 to 96, 154 
to 160, 217 to 220 
Stockerston, 91 
Ashburne, 117 to 180, 
241 to 246 
Repton, the capital of Mercia, 6 et seq. 
Richara JII., List of Adherents, 16 
RIMMER, ALFRED. Stonyhurst Illustra- 
ted, 212 
Romance of Bristol History, 251 
Roman Coins found in Derbyshire, 173 to 
176, 212 to 216 
” South Yorkshire, 
173 to 176, 212 
to 216 
at Blackmore, 176 
by Roman Wall, 176 
at South Anston, 215 
Head of Minerva at 
Bath, 54 
Burial Place at Lincoln, 64 
History by Coins, 212 to 216 


their 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Roman Altars, 138 to 186 
Antiquities at Chester, 64 
~ at St. Albans, 126 
“ at Carlisle, 129 to 182 


p, 129 
Sculptured Stones, Carlisle, 130, 
131, 133 to 136 
% », Kirkby Thore, 
182 


»» _ Wall, 129 to 186, 176 
Rosg, Henry, The Three Sheiks, 253 
Runes, 3, 97 to 112 
**Runic” Crosses in the Isle of Man, 97 
to 112 
Rushen Abbey, Paving Tiles, 167 to 169 
», Castle, Crosses, 97 to 112 
Rutland, Glaston Registers, 43 to 48 


8. 


Sawley, Monumental Brasses, 33 to 41 

Saxons in Warwickshire, 249 

Sayce, Proressor, Empire of the Hit- 
tites, 183 

Seal, Ironmongers’ Company, 71 
», Stratford-on-Avon, 247 

Seevey, L. B., Horace Walpole and his 
World, 126 

Sepulchral Slabs, Isle of Man, 97 to 112 

- = Abbey, 113 to 


» Co. Durham, 125 

9° » Bressay, 232, pls. xxiv., 
Xxv. 
Serpent Worship, 199, 200 
Scarcliffe, Roman Coins, 173 to 176 
Scotland in Pagan Times, 119 
SCRIVENER, Dr., Authorised Bible of 1611, 
250 
Sculptured Stone at Dearham, 81 to 84 
» Fylfot on, 


84, 85 
in the Isle of Man, 97 to 
112 
» Hulton Abbey, 113 to 
116 


Shakspere as an Angler, 63 
—. — Stratford-on-Avon, 247, 
248, pl. 
Sheaf of Ballads, 253 
Sheiks, The Three, 253 
Sheffield, Epitaph at, 55 to 57. 
Shottery, Anne Hathaway’ s Cottage, 247, 
248, pl. xxvi. 
Pad Earl of, and Mary Queen of 
Scots, 86 to 90 
Shrewsbury, Metrical Epitaph on George, 
6th Earl, 55 to 57 
Smupson, JustTIN, Lincolnshire Contri- 
butors to the Loan to Charles 
I., 14 to 16 
Extracts from the Parish Re- 
gisters of Glaston, 43 to 48, 
Ag 96, 154 to 160, 217 to 
2 


SmitH, Sir THomas, Sonnet on, 55 
SmitH, WILLIAM, Old Yorkshire, 122 
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SmirH, CHARLES Roacu, on Rochester, 638 
» JOHN CHALONER. British Mezzo- 
tint Portraits, 121 
SNEYD, Rev. WaLtTER. On some Sepul- 
chral Slabs recently discovered at 
Hulton Abbey, Co. Stafford, 113 to 116, 
pls. xii. to xiv. 
Song, Miner’s, 127 
Sonnet, On the Love of Old Buildings, 42 
»  OnSir Thomas Smith, 55 
SOUTHAM, GERTRUDE ARMITAGE, Double 
Dealing, 254 
St. Albans, Discovery of Human Remains 
at, 126 
St. John’s, Crosses at, 97 to 112 
Staffordshire Commission of the Peace, 
Henry VIL., 32 
Stamford Families, 43 to 48, 91 to 96 
Standard, Roman, 131 
STaRK, JOHN Moz.ey, Annals of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, 122 
Stone Circles in the Isle of Man, 161 to 
176, pls. xix. xx., 193 to 205, pls. xxi., 
xxii. 
Stonyhurst, illustrated, 212 
Stratford-on-Avon, 247, 248, pl. xxvi. 
XxVii. 
- Mace Bearer, pl. xxvii. 
9 Ancient Gravestones, 
2 


48 
Sussex Folks and Sussex Ways, 62 
Sutton-St.-Ann’s, Monuments at, 42 
Swasy, Rev. W. P. The Hiltons of 
Hilton Castle, 250 
Symbolism of the Cross, 3 to 9 


T. 


Throapham, Roman Coins, 173 to 176 
Tiles, Decorated Paving, at Rushen 
Abbey, 167 to 169, pl. xx. 

Torques, 135 

Traditions and Haunted Homes, 60 

TWEDDELL, GEORGE MackHaM. Sonnet, 
On the Love of Old Buildings, 

49 


2 
Sonnet, On Sir Thomas Smith, 
55 


¥. 


Vinez, J. SOMERS 

VENABLES, PR&CENTOR. Discovery of a 
Roman Burial Place at Lincoln, 63 

Vita Haroldi, 249 


Ww 


Watches, Remarkable, 181, 182 
Water Bougets, &c., 65 to 74, pl. ix. 
West Hallam Hall, 20 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, History 
of, 182 
Whipping Dogs, 22 
” Rogues, 22 
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Whitsun Ales, 21 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Wills, Colley Family, 154, et seq. 
» Palmer, 157, 158, 217 
» Norwich, 158 
», Cradock, 217 


Halles, 218 
Chiseldine, 
Hill, 220 


219 


(see Notes to Glaston Registers), 43 


to 48, 91 
220 


to 96, 154 to 160, 217 to 


» Dymoke, 256 
WINGFIELD, Hon. Lewis. Civil Costume 
in England, 248 


Wingfield Manor, 


»” ” 


86 to 90 
Mary Queen of Scots’ 
Captivity at, 86 to 90 





Wood Engravings at the Forestry Exhi- 
bition, 119 

Wricat, Dr. W. Empire of the Hittites, 
183 


¥. 


YEATMAN, Pym. Records of the Borough 
of Chesterfield, 249 
Yorkshire, Commission of Peace, Henry 


#9 
~ Old, 123 
me Manor House, York, 123 
ad Lake Dwellings, 127 
Roman Coins found in, 173 to 
176, 212 to 216 
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A. 


Abbott, 15, 79 
Abt, 187 
Adams, 15,179, 180, 
922, 241, 242 
Adderley, 177 
Agard, 32 
Akermann, 216 
Alane, 209 
Aleum, 178, 241 
Aldersley, 159 
Algode, 208 
Albertus, 23 
Allen, 64, 92, 124, 
178, 180, 242, 245 
Allcock, 92, 178, 
219, 245 
Allestrye, 26, 241 
Allexander, 47, 94, 
219 


Alleyne, 64 
Allwood, 242 
Allwynckell, 94 
Alsebrook, 244 
Alsop, 177, 178, 241, 
242, 248, 244, 246, 
6 


25 
Alte, 246 
Amye, 14 
Amyot, 60 
Anderson, 
119, 187 
André, 27 
Andrews, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 92, 94, 156, 
157, 218 
Androwes, 90 
Annabell, 209 
Appleby, 242 
Archepoll, 77 
Arley, 243 
Armborow, 142 
Armin, 16 
Armstrong, 58, 59 
Asch, 187, 188 
Ashby, 94 
Ashele. 206 
Ashdown, 187 
Ashley, 243 
Ashton, 178,179, 242 
Aspinall, 180, 241 
Aston, 114, 178, 180 
Athby, 154 
Atkins, 217 


15, 39, 





Audeley, 113 
Aurnfaber, 75, 76 
Awger, 142 
Aylliffe, 128 
Aylsbie, 16 
Azlack, 96 


B. 


Babington, 82 

Bachon, 141 

Bacon, 23, 160 

Baggiley, 178, 180, 
227, 241, 242, 243, 


244 
Bagnald, 179, 244, 
246 


Bagshaw, 180 
Baildwaire, 14 
Bailey, 2, 243 
Bainbrigge, 177, 178 
Baines, 6 
Baines, 187 
Baird, 189 
Bakepuze, 33 
Baker, 209, 252 
Bakster, 241 
Baxter, 92, 180 
Baleman, 80 
Balidon. 244 
Ball, 187 
Ballard, 209 
Ballindon, 26 
Barbara, 95 
Barber, 15 
Barbour, 206 
Barfforth, 180 
Barker, 15, 46, 93, 
94, 154, 158, 160, 
178, 179, 180, 241, 
242, 244, 245, 246 
Barklay, 242 
Bariff, 219 
Barley, 55 
Barlow, 23, 241 
Barnby, 91 
Barnes, 30, 159, 242 
Baron, 14, 45 
Barow, 45 
Bartholomew, 15 
Barton, 39,178, 179, 
244 


Basford, 178, 242, 
243 





Basforth, 180 
Bassett, 15, 82, 96, 
255 


Bastard, 75, 76 

Bathe, 15 

Bate, 178, 179, 209, 
241, 243, 246 

Baune, 241 

Bayley, 94 

Beacham, 217 

Beale, 90 

Beauchamp, 91 

Beaumont, 183, 187, 
218 


Beaver, 14, 15 
Beazley, 187 
Beck, 33 


Beinbrigg, 178 
Bek, 10, 33 
Belgrave, 92 
Bele, 179 
Belfield, 243 
Bell, 209, 252 
Bellamy, 188 
Beliseld, 179 
Belsed, 178 
Benedict, 188 
Benet, 11 
Benson, 94 


179, 241 
Berry, 15 
Bertram, 187 
Best, 142 
Bestall, 180 
Bestowe, 180 


Bickley, 252 

Biddle, pl. xxvii. 

Billet, 16 

Billing, 244 

Billingsley, 16) 

Bingham, 27, 157, 
160, 187 

Birch, 63, 178, 180, 
242° 243, 249 

Bircumshaw, 178, 
179, 180 





Bird, 96 

Bishop, 15 

Black, 156 
Blackborne, 14 
Blacknoll, 156 
Blacknow, 154, 156 
Blair, 133 

Blair, 176 
Bloomfield, 250 
Blore, 177 

Blount, 82, 33, 177 
Blownsham, 142 
Bludworth, 26 
Bluet, 256 

Blunt, 242 

Bocher, 211 
Boddensey, 191 
Boger, 254 
Bogetti, 188 
Bohun, 206 
Bointon, 126 
Bolles, 15 

Bolnest, 209 
Bolton, 15 

Bond, 14, 77, 250 
Bonsall, 242 
Booker, 48 
Boothby, 177 
Boston, 220 
Bothes, 33 to 41, pls, 


ii., iii. 
Booth, 15, 33 to 41, 
pls. ii., iii., 179 

Boteler, 95 

Botte, 178 

Boucham, 91 

Bourne, 26 

Bowen, 178 

Bower, 51, 190 

Bowman, 242, 243 

Bowne, 178, 179, 
241, 243, 244, 246 

Bowyer, 208 

Boyer, 44, 91, 208, 
266 


Brack, 179 

Brackley, 39 

Brackley, 179 

Bradbourn, 177 

Bradburne, 241, 
243 


Bradbury, 61, 242, 
243 


Bradford, 32 
Bradley, 178, 246 
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Bradshaw, 82, 33, 
43, 256 
Brakenbury, 16 
Brailsford, 51 
Brampton, 16 
Brand, 187 
Brandon, 80 
Brandreth, 23 
Brasington,178,241, 
2 


24 
Brasey, 159 
Braughton, 47 
Bregnaul, 206 
Brent, 61 
Breton, 94 
Brenton, 84 
Briddon, 180, 241, 
242, 245 
Bridgeman," 62, 229 
Bride, 242 


Briton, 47, 209, 256 
Bromfield, 82, 
Broome, 92, 207 
Brown, 21, 438, 92, 


155, 159, 161, 226 | 


Brown, 95, 102 
Brownlow, 15 
Broxolme, 13, 15 





Bruce, 133 

Bruckhouse, 26 

Brudenell, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 93, 94, | | 
95, 156, 157, 160, 


m.§ 242 
Brushfield, 192 
Brygge, 208 
Buckenham, 210 
Buckley, 242 
Buckler, 78 
Buckner, 217 
Buckston, 22 
Bukenham, 141 
Buknam, 141 
Bullin, 64 
Bullingham, 48, 218 
Bullock, 26 
Bum, 75 
Bunell, 15, 16 
Bunning, 219 
Bunting, 92 
Burcher, 243 
Burgh, 32 
Burgoyn, 209 
Burke, 181 
Burnby, 96 
Burrows, 191 
Burton, 12, 14, 15, 
44, 91, 92, 96, 218, 
220, 242, 256 
Bury, 154 
Busche, 207 
Bushbie, 95, 96, 217, 
218 





Bushby, 20, 218 
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Bushope, 220 


Bynnie, 241, 243 
Byron, 34, 35 


C. 


Caborne, 16 
Calandrini, 47, 48 
Cale, 75 
Calpole, 160 
Calverley, 32,81, 85 
Calvert, 180, 241 
Camden, 79 
Cameron, 184 
Camock, 14, 15 
Campbell, 190 
Campinet, 157 
Cantrell, 156 
Carrier, 80 
Carrington, 16, 89, 
190 


Carter, 26, 178, 179, 
241, 243 


Cartier, 171 


Carver, 51, 178, 245 


? 


| Catterick, 34 


| Caulver, 26 
Cavendish, 55 
Cavendish - Ben- 
tinck, 41 
Cawdwell, 87 
Chadwick, 44 
Chamberlain, 48 


ap 
Chappell 69, 144 
Charlton, 16 
Charnocke, 142 
Chasterton, 178 
Chauier, 16 
Chauner, 242 
Chaworth, 180 
Chelton, 30 
Chester, 188 
Chesterford, 142 
Cheturim, 178 
Cheyney, 91 
Chippingdale, 15 
Chiselden, 92 
Chiseldine, 96, 155, 

219 


Choggee, 242 
Cloptone, 206 
Christopher, 156 
Chubb, 16 
Clapham, 91 

Clare, 

Clark, 14, 15, 16, 23, 
24, 118, 125, 179, 
180, 242, 245, 255 

Clay, 16, 51, 52, 64 





Clayton, 174, 176, 
218 


Cleavey, 126 

Clerk, 16, 179, 217 
Cleypoole, 15, 47, 95 
Clifton, 32, 33 


Cocaine, _ 178, 
241 

Cocey, iD 

Cochran, Patrick, 
200 


Cocke, 94, 208 
Cockson, 241 
Codmore, 32 
Cogeit, 241 
Coke, 32, 207 
Colan, 256 
Cole, 76, 218 


Collier, 41, 123, 178, 
246 


Collingridge, 71 

Collye, 93, 94, 95, 
154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 217 

Colly, 45, 46, 154, 
155, 156, 160, 161, 


217 
Collyns, 207, 208, 
217 


Colson, 14 

Colwell, 208 
Comins, 16 
Condee, 244 
Conder, 183 


42 
Cook, 47, 91, 141, 
156, 158, 207, 243 
Cookworthy, 181 
Cooper, 155 
Coote, 242 
Copestake, 179 
Corler, 242 
Cory, 131 
Cosswy, 141 
Cotton, 177, 179, 
, 248 
Cottu, 77 
Couldery, 190 
Conperie, 249 
Court, 132 
Courtenay, 37, 48 
Cowley, 178 
Cowop, 180, 241 


Cowpe, 178, 242, 


Cowper, 178, 209 





Covyle, 208 

Cox, 141 

Coxon, 179 
Coxon, 244 
Cradock, 217 
Cramer, 188 
Cranmer, 141,210 
Cranwell, 156 
Cressener, 142 
Cressy, 208 
Crokson, 180 
Cromwell, 12, 210 
Crossley, 4 
Croston, 1 
Crowder, 160 
Croxton, 241 
Crozland, 11 
Cuffe, 78 
Cuming, 73, 109, 222 
Cundee, 180 
Curson, 82, 179 
Curtis, 26, 91 
Curzon, 177, 179 
Cust, 14 

Cutler, 24 

Cutts, 15 


D. 


Dakin, 26 

Dale, 177, 242 
Dallamore, 93 
Dallamore, 156 
Dallison, 15 
Dalton, 255 
Daniel, = 

Darby, 

Derbeball, 98, 154, 


155, 156 
Darknall, 93, 156, 
157 


Darknow, 155, 156 
Date, 43 

Davis, 123, 248 
Daubeney, 15 
Daulton, 26 
Daweney, 32 
Dawson, 92, 125 
Day, 16, 26 
Deacon, 188 
Dean, 26, 220 
Death, 14 
Deen, 245 


| D’Egville, 188 


Deister, 178 
Delacour, 187 

De Kelley, 11 

De Lacy, 10 

De la Rue, 190, 191 
De la Warr, 223 


Denton, 15, 242 
Derbie, 178, 241 
Derby, 32, 225, et 
seq., 241, 242 
Devereux, 16 





Dethick, 74, 245 
De Vere, 139 
Dexter, 218 
Dickinson, 15, 181 
Diester, 242, 244. 


Dilworth, 155 

Dionysius, 96 

Dix, 2 

Dobbs. 4 47 

Dodds, 102, 141,210, 
211 


Dogson, 256 
Dolinge, 141 
Dolman, 15 


Downham, 32 
Dowse, 37 

Dove, 125 
Doxey, 225, 242 
Draper, 11, 139 
Drewrye, 90, 155 
Dryden, 95, 157 
Dryver, 142 
Duckworth, 34 


Duffield, 190 
Duggan, 188 
Duncombe, 94 
Durham, 215 
Dyer, 187, 212 
Dygpby, 159 
Dymoke, 255 
Dyrricke, 244 


E. 


Earle, 15 

Eaton, 241, 255 
Ebworth, 143, 144 
Edmunds, 249 
Edmundson, 140 


Edwards, 43, 178, 
248 


Egar, 15 
Egerton, 32, 39, 62 
Eire, 17 
Ellacombe, 63 
Ellat, 241 

Elie, 178 

Ellis, 154 
Elrington, 45 
Ellingworth, 92 
Elison, 15 
Elliot, 245 
Eliot, 139 
Elmham, 206 
Elrington, 211 
Elyatt, 179 
Elys, 207 
Emeley, 12 
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+ ot eg 15 
ngelby, 75, 76 
eswyke, 32 

Brose, 190 

Evans, 170 

Everat, 15 

Everyngham, 32 

Eyre, 26, 32 


F 


Faber, 75 
Fairchild, 241 
Fairefax, 32 


Fancourt, 48, 91, 95, 
96, 218 


Farrar, 14 
Farren, 95 
Farmer, 180, 245 
Faukes, 11 


Faulkner, 43, 47, 48, 
91, 92, 93, 96, 190, 
219 


Fayrefax, 32 
Fennell, 61 
Fenton, 93 


Ferguson, 129, 131 
32, 133,181 


Ferris, 15 
Fermer, 178 
Ferne, 142 
Ferrars, 16 
Field, 14, 15 
Fiennes, 94 ~ 
Finderne, 34 


Fisher, 26, 130, 131, 
207 

Fitzherbert, 38, 34, 
177 


Fitzhough, 32 

Fitz John, 11 

Fitz Martin, 11 

Fitzwalter, 30 

Fitzwilliam, 32 

Flackett, 179 

Fleming. 22 

Fletcher, 438, 178, 
179, 180, 183, 241, 


242, 243, 245, 246, 
256 

Flower, 45, 154, 156, 
180 


Fleay, 125 
Fley, 140 
Fles, 244, 245 
Flink, 46 
Flint, 182 
Folden, 142 
Folkard, 7 
Foljam mbe, 
Forrest, 45, 8, 156, 
157, 158 
Forster, 92 
Fossit, 44 
Fouliame, 23 
Fouljambe, 23 





Fowall, 242 

Fox, 92, 179, 188, 
248, 952, 386 

Francis, 26, 87, 142, 
255 


Frank, 14 
Freby, 14 
Freebody, 156 
Freeman, 218 
Freiston, 15, 16 
French, 
Freyer, 47, 250 
Frith, 179, 244 
Frodsham, 182 
Frogatt, 242 
Frost, 178 
Fulcher, 62 
Fuller, 18, 21, 178, 
208, 243 
Fyndernes, 33 


G. 


Galloway, 15 
Gardner, 91, 249 
Garfet, 95 
Garrett, 77 
Garrick, 161 
Garvyn, 11 
Gaunt, 151 
Gaynesburgh, 11 
Gazeley, 140 
Gee, 242, 249 
Gell, 151, 177, 244, 
245, 246 
Genatt, 245 
Gent, 178, 179, 241 
George, 250 
Gerderson, 23 
Ghest, 46 
Gibbes, 180, 241 
Gibbon, 213 
Gilbert, 151 
Gilchrist, 51, 64 
Gill, 116 
Gillespie, 198 
Gillingham, 217, 218 
Gladstone, 50 
Gledhill, 188 
Glendinnings, 190 
Glossop, 177 
Gloster, 218 
Glydwyn, 241 
Godbere, 51 
Godfrey, 185 
Goldsmith, 181, 208 
Gooch, 1 
Goodall, 241 
Goodlad, 96, 218 
Goodman, 44, 219 
Goodwin, 26, 209, 
246 


Goucher, 173 
Grace, 179 





Graham, 181 
Grant, 182 
Grantham, 16 
Gratton, 179, 241 
Graves, 232 
Graystock, 32 
Greatorex, 151, 233 
Green, 91, 160, 217, 
218 


Greensmith, 244 
Greenway, 217 
Greg, 1 

Gregh, 188 
Gregory, 15 
Gregson, 241 
Grierson, 201 
Griffin, 43 
Griffith, 59 
Gresley, 32 
Grey, 40, 41, 187 
Grome, 142 
Grosseteste, 10 
Grossmith, 60 
Grueber, 249 
Guest, 160 
Gumaras, 187 
Guyon, 91 
Gwinn, 219 
Gyne, 207 


H. 


Haberjambe, 18 

Haines, 47 

Haite, 14 

Hales, 41, 91,95, 96, 
218 


Hall, 14, 15, 91, 92, 
178, 179, 241, 242, 
245, 246, 248, 250 

Hallam, 178 

Halliwell, 242 

Hallowes, 26 

Hally, 178, 179, 180, 

» 243 


Hansard, 15 

Hare, 14 

Hardon, 169 

Hareby, 15 

Harper, 26, 32, 33 

Harpour, 

Harriman, 14, 26 

Harrington, 16, 94 

Harrison, 15, 1 
117, 168, 169, 179, 
180, 249° 

Harrop, 242 

Harrold, 47 

Harwood, 48, 186 

Hart, 151 

Harvey, 47, 242 
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Haselford, 138 
Haselrigge, 45 
Hashton, 178 
Haskey, 246 
Hasslehurst, 179 
Hassum, 179, 241 
Hastings, 16 
Haston, 180 
Hatton, 34 
Haubon, 22 
Hawered, 14 
Haukes, 26 
Hauston, 14 


Heathcote, 80, 242, 
24 


Heather, 149 
Heap, 243 
Heley, 242 
Helmesley, 12 
Henley, 142 
Henson, 47 
Herfield, 14 
Herrenden, 160 
Hetheley, 246 
Heward, 178, 244 


Heyton, 180 
Heyward, 241, 244 
Hiblin, 242, 243 
Hickman, 47, 94, 


220 
Hickson, 14, 15 
Highfelde, 220 
Hildesley, 15 
Hill, 179, 180, 220, 
942, 244 
Hildersheimer, 191 
Hilsey, 210 
Hilton, 178, 179, 
0 


Hinde, 178 
Hindley, 253 
Hippisley, 96, 219 
Hitchenson, 241 
Hoare, 72 
Hobson, 14, 80 
Hoddes, 252 
Hodges, 125 
Hodgett, 155 
Hodgkinson, 178, 
242 
Hodgys, 78 
Holder, 43, 44, 45 
Holfitt, 179 
Holland, 179, 218, 
242, 243 
Hollis, 241, 245 
Holmboe, 171 
Holme, 179, 241, 


244 
Holmes, 156 
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Holmulsey, 13 
Hoofield, 179 
Hope, 26 

me, 16, 141 
Hornfield, 317 
Horne, 217 
Horneby, 16 
Horobin, 180 
Hotham, 12, 75, 139 
Hothfield, 242, 243 
Hotten, 256 
Hough, 14 
Houghton, 26, 70 
Hoult, 179 
Howard, 30, 152 
Howarth, 125 
Howe, 158 
Howeden, 23 
Howet, 15 
Hubbard, 92, 95, 


wa 179 

Hugard, 95 

Huggeford, 217,218, 
220 


Hugo, 258 

Hult, 177 

Humph, 14 

Hunt, 20, 91, 92, 
124, 154, 155, 156, 
179 


Hurd, 241 
Hurst, 48, 96 
Hurt, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 241, 242, 245, 
6 


te, 46 
Hutton, 45, 94, 160, 
192 


Hyldercle, 139 
Hyndle, 179 
Hyndley, 179, 180 
Hynton, 139 


Ilam, 178, 241, 243 


Ingram, 60 
Ireland, 154, 155, 


156 
Isbister, 253 
Isham, 94 


J. 
Jackson, 26, 83, 9. 


ban 179, 941, "248, 
Jacobi, 23 


, 17 
Jeffcott, 162, 165 





Jeffrey, 15, 217 

Jenkins, 191 

Jennings, 186 

Jerard, 142 

Jessop, 15 

Jewitt, 33, 54, 55, 
65, pl. viii., 80,84, 
86, 97, 116, 126, 
136, 143, 161, 192, 
193, 221, 232, 256 

Johnson. 14, 22, 46, 
47, 91, 92, 94, 95, 
96, 178, 181, 191, 
217, ai, 242, 243, 


Jonson, 160 
Jote, 209 
J ourdain, 42, 177, 


Po 140 
Just, 3 


K. 


Kaie, 178, 243 

Kauffmann, 60 

Kearsey, 249 

Keble, 46 

Keie, 179, 180, 241 

Keighe, 220 

Kelles, 11 

Kemp, 33 

Kendall, 47 

Kenelm, 156 

Kent, 15 

Kerry, 17 

Kermode, 51, 107, 
117, 165, 166, 171, 
193 


Kersey, 297 
Kestian, 43 

Key, 45, 242, 243 
Kirke, 15, 33, 243 
Kirkham, 45 
Kinder, 179 
King. 46, 94 
Kingswell, 243 
Kirkland, 178 
Kirshaw, 178 
Knapp, 91, 217 
Kneale, 

Knifton, 178, 179, 


243 

Konitch, 241, 242 
Koiveton, 149 et. 
seq., 177, 178, 
179 


Kyne, 209 


pa By 209 
Laine, 179 
Laknam, 141 





Lane, 207, 209, 255 
Lange, 187 
em eg 82, 249 


ge, 
Larrett, 44, 47, 91, 
95, 96, 160, 218 
Layce, 154, 155 
Le Petitseller, 11 
Le Due, 187 
Leader, 86, 88, 178, 
213 


Leaper, 26 
Lee, 43, 179, 247, 
248 


Leech, 153 

Leck, 32 

Lees, 23, 178, 180, 
241, 243, 245,246 

Leevinge, 26, 80 

Legh, 220 

Leigh, 34, 43, 44, 
220 


Leland, 13, 220 

Lemon, 187 

Lenbrigge, 243 

Lenton, 208 

Leonard, pls. xvii., 
xviii., 224 

Levett, 43, 95, 96, 
219 


Levinges, 177 
Liberat, 75 
Liburne, 218 
Lichler, 191 
Lichner, 187 
Lichfield, 82 
Lightfoot, 15 
Lincoln, 82 
Linc.Ine, 47 
Litherland, 50 
Litle, 15 
Lobbes, 141 
Lockar, 241 
Locton, 15 
Lodyngton, 219 
Logé, 188 
Lolleworth, 206 
Long, 30 
Longdon, 179, 180 
Lont, 243 
Lorkyn, 208 
Lorraine, 187 
Lovett, 157, 184 
Lowe, 152 
Lower, 73 
Lowson, 15 


Lupus, 219 





Luther, 191 
Lydington, 220 
Lye, 18 
Lymington, 76 
Lynam, 116 


Lyons, 96 
Lyson, 96 


M 


Macaulay, 191 
McCaul, 134 
MacGeorge, 125, 205 
MaclInnes, 50 
Mackrith, 47 
Macmillan, 232 
Macquord, 31 
Maddison, 14, 16 
Maguire, 190 
Malden, 125 
Malfrey, 139 
Malva, 187 
Mamfould, 244 
Mancknall, 15 
Mander, 187 
Manners, 43 
Mansfield, 178, 241 


Markant, 140 
Markes, 139 
Markeham, 382, 43, 


154 
Markham, 93, 160 
Marlowe, 183 
Marshall, 252 
Marshe, 208 
Martingdale, 16 
Mascie, 179, 241 
Massendew, 47 
Massie, 243 
Massingberd, 15 
Massinger, 183 
Matkin, 248 
Matthews, 191, 219 
Maulton, 244 
Mawborne, 242 
Maxwell, 120 
May, 16 
Mayew, 38 
Mayler, 209 
Mayne, 142 
———s 92, 155 
Mekes, 92 
Melbourn, 220 
Mellor, 26, 178, 180, 

241, 248, 245, 246 
Mellour, 23, 26 
Menzies, 185 
Mercer, 218 
Meres, 14 
Meryell, 140 
Metcalf, 211 
Meyer, 188 
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Meynell, 26, 
241 


Meyrick, 223 
Michell, 14 
Middlecote, 14 
Middleton, 22, 82, 

75, 139, 183 
Mignet, 172 
Mildemay, 159, 212 
Miller, 47 
Mills, 173, 174 
Milner, 17, 179, 180 
Milnes, 177, 178, 
Milward, 177 
Miriell, 140 

242, 243 
Mitchinson, 232 
Moigne, 12 


177, 


Molbrey, 179, 180 

More, 22, 148, 241 

Moore, 14, 15, 160, 
178, 179, 180, 242, 
44, 24 


Monson, 14 
Montagu, .57 
Montford, 94 
Montgomery, 32 
Morgan, 142 
Morgan, 157 
Morris, 26, 117 
Mortoft, 142 
Mosley, 180, 242, 
248, 252 
Motram, 15 
Moule, 182 
Moulso, 157 
Moult, 242 
Mounson, 16 
Mountford, p]. xxvii. 
Mowbray, 42 
Moyne, 139 
Muckley, 190 
Mudge, 181 
Mullen, 187 
Mullins, 32 
Munn, 91 
Munton, 46 
Murdocke, 154 
Muren, 13 
Murray, 255 
Myson, 15 


x. 


Napper, 91 
salle, 158 
Nelthorpe, 15 
Netherton, 182 
Neue, 16 
Neville, 43, 37 
Nevyle, 32 
Newborne, 47 
Newman, 93, 187, 
188, 218 
Newstead, 16 
Newton, 244 
Nicholas, 23, 115 





Nicholls, 15, 207, 
217 
Nicholson, 15 
Nimmo, 183 
Nisbet, 183 
Nicholl, 206 
Norfolk, 16 
Norfor, 142 
North, 62, 188 
Northam, 15 
Norton, 246 
Norman, 77 
Norwich, 157, 158, 
160 


Norwood, 14 
Nottingham, 15 


0. 


Oates, 256 
Obrey, 15 
Odeham, 206 
Offett, 241 
Ogle, 14 
Okeover, 177 
Oldfield, 14, 244 
Oldbury, 40 
Oliver, 210 
—— 159 
Orfeur. 

Sony “7, 178, 179, 
241, 244, 6 
Orynell, 209 
Osborne, 92, 178, 

179, 180 
Ostlere, 187, 188 
Oswald, 166 
Overton, 218 
Oxley, 184 
Oxenford, 184 
Oxwyk, 206 


P. 


Paget, 255 

Pullveyemn, 16 

Palmer, 10, 14, 16, 
99, 45, 48, 75, 92, 
93, 95, 125, 137, 
157, 158, 160, 179, 
180, 206, 217, 241 

Palle, 157 

Pansuti, 187 

Papillion, 47, 48 


Parnell, 91 

Partridge, 250 

Paterson, 
4 


12 
Patrick, 15 
Pawe, 139 
Peach, 121 
Peacock, 152, 177 
Peck, 47, 156 


82, 119, 
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Pecok, 142 
Pegge, 151,177, 215, 
249 


Peirson, 178 
Pepis, 209 
Pepp, 15 
Pepper, 93 
Pelston, 30 
Pennington, 125 
Perpoint, 32 
Perne, 142 
Pershall, 32 
Person, 142 
— 179,180, 
4 


Peynter, 142 

Peymerton, 179 

Phillips, 15, 48, 96 
- 179, iso, 217, 


Pickering, 95, 140, 
141, 217, 218,219, 
244 

Pierson, 179, 180, 
248 

Pigott, 15 

Pikeryng, 11 

Pilkington, 16 

Pinchbeck, 14 

Pitman, 187, 188 

Plaiz, 206 

Plant, 241 

Poe, 218 

Poole, 249 

Populi, 246 

Popplewell, 248 

Potter, 26 

Pottrell, 26 

Powell, 208 

Powis, 30 

Powtrell, 20 

Praeger, 188 

Pratt, 142 

Prean, 89 

Preers, 32 

Presgrave, 47 

Pridham, 187 

Prince, 178, 243 

Proctor, 188 

Proudlove, 242 

Pulter, 16 

Puplerenne, 76 

Pullan, 248 

Parchas, 22 

Purcivall, 227 

Pye, 15 


Q. 


Quagle, 100 
Quickley, 29 


R. 


Radcliffe, 16 
Ragolde, 207, 208 
Raines, 225 
Ramsey, 154 
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Ramthorn, 190 
Randell, 160 
Rastall, 14 
Ratcliffe, 34, 244 
Raworth, 179 
Rawson, 252 
Reading, 14, 15 
Redfarn,71, 72, 223, 
224, 955 
Redfern, 64 
Redhead, 187 


Reed, 72 

Reid, 60, 256 
Remfrey, 75, 76 
Rendell, 93 


Reyloff, 187 
Richardson, 15, 158 
Richmont, 241 


Riddington, 160,218, 
219 


Rimmer, 209 
Ringstead, 206 
Rivington, 251 


Robinson, 179, 188, 


244, 245, 246 
Robsart, 152 
Rodmare, Ns 
Roecliff, 
~— ay 208, 241, 


ma 188 


Rose, 91, 142, 154, 


256 
Rooke, 214, 215 
Rool, 180 

Rosse, 44 
Rotherham, 13 
Rothwell, 15 
Rouse, 50 
Rowland, 188, 242 
Rowley, 242, 243 
Rowes, 178 
Rowle, 16 
Rowson, 16 
Rowles, 178 
Rudde, 207 
Rugle, 159 
Ruskin, 216 
Russon, 178 
Rylands, 183 

Ry ves, 217 


8. 


Sacheverell, 20, 32, 
4, 220 


6 , 
Sadler, 87, 89 
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Saltmarsh, 15 
Sandam, 241, 224 
Sanderson, 15, 94 
Sandwyche, 77 
Sapcote, 16 
Sault, 179 
Saunder, 209 
Saunders, 43 
Savage, 32 

re 82, 117 


Scattergood, 243 
Schmalz, 60 
Scoble, 172 
Scory, 210, 211 
Scott, 152 
Scrivener, 250 
samme 48, 91 
42, 154 


Secell, 94 
Seeley, 126, 248 
Sergeant, 242 
Setchell, 92 
Sext, 23 
Shakespere, 63, 247 
Shaw, 15, 178, 243 
Sheffield, 44 
Sheppard, 243 
Shenton, 180 
Sherman, 180 
Sherwood, 211 
Sherren, 182 
Shrewsbury, 32, 90 
Sheal, 
Sheepie, 178, 180, 
244, 245 
Sheild, 91, 92, 95, 


217, ‘218 
Sheldon, 154, 242, 
248 


Sherley, 177, 179, 
183, 191, 197, 246 

Sherrard, 154 

Sherratts, 177, 180 

Sherratt, 180, 241, 
248, 244, 246 

Shotwall, 178, 241, 

2, 248 


Shutte, 179 

Shutwall, 180 

Sigmund, 120 

Signe, 14, 15 

Simpson, 14, 15, 43, 
217 


Sitwell, 20 
Skegness, 15, 16 
Skevington, 156 
Skiffingham, 45, 93 
Skifforth, 142 
Skynner, 158 
Slater, 59, 68, 249 
Slavyne, 75, 76 





Sloo, 207 
Slough, 156 
~~ 47, 94, 95, 160, 


eieieeh, 177 

Smethley, 241 

Smerwood, 243 

Smith, 15, 44, 61, 
57, 63, 98, 122; 
123, 134, 152, 158, 
159, 175, 178, 179, 
187, 210, 242, 245, 
246 


Snaith, = 
Snape 
Snoyd, 7. 113,114, 


oa 188 
Sonnenschien, 254 
Sorel, 138 
Sougham, 32 
Souter, 246 
Southcote, 15 
Southerd, 255 
Spaldens, 177 
Spalton, 178, 179, 
242, 244, 245, 246 
Sparke, 243 
Spateman, 26 
Spencer,179, et.seq., 
246 


Spike, 91 
Spottiswood, 125 
Spragnapane, 190 
Stacey, 44, 45, 91 
Staden, 242, 248 
Stafford, 16 
Stainsby, 20 
Stamet, 91 
Standback, 95 
Standish, 15, 16 
Stanhope, 42 
ae, $2, 178, 242 
Stark, 122 
Statham, 178, 242 
Staunton, 12, 188 
Stephenson, 14 
Stenson, 26 
Sterisman, 189 
Sterne, 208 
Stevenson, 51, 209 
Steward, 209 
Stewkley, 14 
St. George, 209 
Stiltes, 154 
Stirrop, 14 
St. Loe, 55 
Stock, 126, 249 
Stocks, 60, 249 
Stoke, 33 
Stone, 178,179, 18), 
243 


Stonefield, 246 
Storer, 23 
Storey, 15, 242 
Stonyhurst, 34 
Stourton, 30 
Stowe, 14, 15 





Strelley, 82 
Strange, 225 
Strain, 191 
Street, 243 
Strickland, 31 
Stringer, 26 
Stukyn, 209 
Sturson, 246 
Sudworth, 34 
Surrey, 16 
Sutton, 12, 32, 142 
Suttell, 207 
Swaine, 125 
Swann, 91 
Sweeting, 124 
Swillington, 142 
Swineshead, 32 
Syer, 180 


?. 


Talkarne, 220 
Tampion, 47, 217 
Tampon, 156 
Tatam, 245 


96, 
178, 179, 219, 243, 


2: 
Teilor, 178, 179 
Temple, 125 
Tetlowe, 246 
Theobald, 141 
Thompson, 142, 220 
Thornecraft, 179 


Thornhill, 16 
Thornholm, 11 
Thornton, 14, 15 
Thorold, 15 
Thorpe, 179 
Thory, 15 
Thirlowe, 207, 208 
Thresher , 209 
Thurnam, 195 
Tidman, 21 
Tillson, 14 
Tincker, 16 
Tirrey, 180, 242 
Titloe, 158 
Titterton, 244 
Tob, 179 
Todd, 95 
Tofte, 179, 180, 244, 
245 


Toky, 46, 93, 94 
Toller, 

Tollyet, 139 
Tomlinson, 47, 245 
Tomson, 141 
Tongue, 46 
Tonnard, 16 
Tookeyes, 157, 160 
Toplis, 241, 244 
Topper, 91 





Toquy, 160 
Towneshend, 32 
Townley, 15,179 
Townsend, 15, 180, 


Trafford, 33, 34 
Treadwell, 92 
Tremayle, 32 
Tryon, 219 
Tudhope, 190 
Tupholme, 16 
Turbutt, 17 
Turner, 17, 22, 26, 
121, 242, 244 
Turpin, 94 
Turtyll, 208 
Tweddell, 42, 57 
Twigg, 179, 180, 245 
Tycheborne, 140 
Tyntehall, 75, 76 
Tykenhall, 140 
Tyndal, 141 


U. 


Underwood, 219 
Unwin, 191 


V. 


Valdemar, 187 
Vavasour, 32 
Vaughan, 191 
Vere, 139, 207 
Venables, 37, 80 
Vernon, 32, 39 
Verney, 30, 179 
Vessy, 206 
Vine, 47, 60 
Vines, 217 
Volti, 187 
Voorst, 212 
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WwW. 


Wade, 46, 125 
Wake, 16 
Wakefield, 47, 95, 
142, 219 
Walker, 26, 43, 96 
Wallace, 98 
Waller, 249 
Wallett, 15 
Wallgrave, 15 
Wallpoole, 15, 126 
Walsh, 16 
Walters, 125 
Walton, 244, 245 
Wandell, 26, 180 


114, 179, 241 
Warren, 12 
Washingborough,46 
Wasse, 18, 20 
Wastell, 207 
Water, 178 
Watkins, 16 
Watts, 47 
Wa tson, 26, 154, 

157, 181, 187, 243, 

245, 246 
Weaver, 158 
Webster, 180, 227 
Welberley, 16 
Wedder, 178 
Weldon, 91 
Wellam, 76 
Wells, 14, 15, 46, 

217 
Wenlock, 245 
Wentworth, 15 
West, 187 
Westland, 14 
Weston, 44 
Weyder, 11 
Whalebelly, 235 
Whatton, 92 


| Whitehalls, 177 


| Willmot, 256 


| Wheatley, 123 


Wheston, 91 


Whetstone, 95 
| Whitaker, 4 


Whitbred, 76 
White, 48, 180, 217, 
218, 243,244, 254 | 
Whitgift, 18 
Whitny, 14, 15 
Whittington, 26 
Wiberley, 179 
Wickliffe, 14, 191 
Widecombe, 75, 76 
| Wigstead, 245 
| Wildbore, 47 
Wilde, 195 


, | Wiles, 255 


Wilkins, 114, 144 
Wilkinson, 190 
Willcocks, 188 
Willerton, 15 
Willesby, 14 
Willesmere, 208 


| Willett, 223 


Williams, 15, 186, 


187, 222 


Williamson, 14, 241 | 


Willimot, 26 
Willie, 16 


Willobie, 26 
Willoughby, 74 
Wing, 47 
| Wilson, 15, 22, 80, 
178, 180, 183, 189, 
190, 208, 232, 243 
| Wingfield, 248 
Winterborn, 12 
Withers, 43, 156 
| Wolfield, 180 
| Wollet, 26 
| Wolsey, 32 





| Wolseley, 32 
Wolward, 208 


2738 


| hg 16 
ood, 180, 187, 242 
Woodard, 179, 245 
| Wooton, 180 
| Woollie, 
244 


241, 248, 


| Worth, 182 


Wootten, 241 


| Wrattesley, 32 
| Wraysslow, 179 


Wright, 14, 15, 21, 
22, 24, 91, 94, 183, 
190, 208 

Wroth, 43, 249 


| Wrotham, 139 


Wyatt, 244 


| Wycliff, 191 


Wydecombe, 75 


| Wylkes, 32 


Wyrley, 94 


ieee 77 


if 


Yate, 180 

Yates, 26 

Yeatman, 249 

Yenley, 179 

Yorke, 14, 16, 32, 
178, 180, 241, 245 

Yorkshire, 18 


Z. 


Zerffi, 125 
Zouche, 16 
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A. 


Abingdon, 208 
Abyndon, 208 
Aljarkirke, 15 
Alford, 16 
Alvingham, 16 
Aldersey, 38 
Almweh, 73 
Alfreton, 149 
Alsop-le-dale, 151 
Allexton, 217 
Aller, 219 
Anwick, 15, pl. iii. 
Andover, 41 
Anglesey, 80 
Antwerp, 159 
Artloffe, 23 
Arleston, 33 
Arncliffe, 45 
Arrington, 208 


Ashby- -de-la- Zouch, 
46, 118, 256 
Astwith, 51 
Ashbourne, 149,151, 
153, 177 to 180, 
192, 241 to 246 
Attercliffe, 64 
Atherstone, 79 
Audley, 113 
Azlesham, 236 


B. 


Bageley, 220 

Bakewell, 7, 19 

Balsham, 208 

Bardney, 15 

Barton, 15, 34, 37, 
39 


Barrow, 33, 228 
Barrow-on-Trent, 


Baguley, 34 

Battersea, 37 

Barrowdon, 48, 92, 
217 


Barrowby, 48 

Bath, 54, 76, 121 

Barley, 86 

Batillsden, 94 

Barleythorpe-cum- 
Oakham, 96 


Barton-under- 
| Needwood, 96, 218 
| Ballagilley, 109 
| Barnack, 95 
| Basinshaw, 128 
| Bassingborne, 209 
| Barleythorpe, 160 
| Ballakarghen, 169 
Ballaugh, 169, 171 
| Ballesham, 207, 208 
| Ballakarghen, 193, 
pl. xxi. 
| et a 14, 48 | 
Bitcbhford, 15 
| Bennyworth, 15 
| Berry, 118 
| Berecell, 139 
| Benwell, 176 
Belfast, 191 
Belton, 219, 220 
| Beeston, 238 
Binham, 238 
Billinborough, 15 
Billesbie, 16 
Bisbrooke, 43, 47, 
154, 155, 158, 219 
Biggin, 80 
Birmingham, 192 
Bichester, 251 
Blackwell, 25 
Blendenhall, 43 
Blackmoore, 176 
Blakeney, 238 
Blackborough, 233 
Bourne, 15 
Bottesford, 15 
Boothby, 15 
Bosworth, 42 
Bonnington, 42 
Boston, 45, 92, 144 
Bottesham, 80 
Bolton, 86, 228, 229, 
231 


Borne, 95 
Bologna, 141 
Bodesham, 208 
Borrowash, 62 
Bridekirk, 3 
Brigg, 15 
Broxholme, 15 
Brampton, 16, 157, 
15 ~- 
Bray 
Brith “40, 76, 251 
Braybrooke, 44 
Brackenfield, 51 








| Burnham, 64 
| Burton, 78, 149 


| Bury St. Edmunds, 





| Bridghouse, 64 
Bridgewater, 76 
Brawnston, 91, 92, 


152, 


94 
Bradley, 151, 
153 


Braunson, 157 

Brynkley, 207 

Bressay Island, 232, 
pls. xxiv., xxv. 

Bromholme, 236 

Bullerwick, 14 

| Buringham, 15 

| Burwash, 62 


Buckfast, 125 
206, 207 
Buston, 201 
Buckenham, 235 
Burnham, 239 
Burnan Westgate, 
239 


Burnham Overy, 239 


C. 
Cadney, 15, 93 





Carlton, 15, 157, 158 | 
Castrop, 15 
Castle Bitham, 15 | 
Candlesby, 15 
Calesby, 16 
Carrington, 39 
Castle Bytham, 45 
Castlethorpe, 48 
Castleton, 50, 118 
Carsington, 51 
Cambridge, 71, 80, 
94, 137 to 14%, pls. 
XVi., XVii., XViii., | 
206 to 212, 218, | 
223, 224, 250, 255 
Castile, 76 
Caldecott, 92 
Canons Ashby, 95 
Carlisle, 129 to 132, 
133 to 136, pl. xv. 
Caufields, 136 
Callis, 159 
Castletown, 162 
Cashtal-yn-Ard, pl. | 
xix., 165 
Cahore, 196 





; Castiemilk, 204 


Caulerborn, 207 
Canterbury,211, 236 
Castle Rising, 240 
Chichester, 211 
Chesterfield, 17, 19, 
61, 64, 215, 249 
Chester, 23, 64, 229 
Chatsworth, 50 
Chatham, 63 
Chartley, 86 
Church Langley, 94 
Charwelton, 94 
Chapel Allerton, 253 
Claythorpe, 16 
Clayton, 34 
Clifton, 34 
Claughbane, 124 
Clydehough,204,205 
Clare, 206 
Clopton, 209 
Cley, 238 
Coningham, 15 
Conisbie, 15 
Coleby, 15 
Cottesbrooke, 40 
Coningsby, 45 
Cold Overton, 91 
Colly Weston, 92 
Codnor, 118 
Cottenham, 208 
| Cotenham, 208, 209 
Coldington, 237 
Corfe Castle, 251 
| Colan, 256 
| Creton, 15 
Crich, 23, 51, 64 
Cregneese, 162 
Croy, 197 
Crabhouse, 243 
Cromer, 238 
Crockford, 240 
Cumberworth, 16 


D. 


Darrington, 15 
Dale, 50, 61 
Darlington, 237 
Derby, 6, 22, 26, 49, 
0, 80, 86, 89, 163 


256 
| Dethick, 74 
Dearham, 81, 84, 85 


| Deal, 175 





Distington, 98 
Ditton, 207 
Dhoon, 169 
Dodford, 94 
Dover, 13, 159 
Downby, 15 
Donnington, 15 
Dorking, 24 
Dorchester, 22 
Douglas, 124 
Doncaster, 204 
Duffield, 23, 41, 74, 
205 


, 

Durham, 33, 34, 35, 
87, 40, 233, 250 

Dunham, 39, 40, 234 
Dunnington, 92 
Dundee, 120 
Dullingham, 209 
Dyke, 15 


E. 


East Raison, 15 
Easterkeale, 15 
Eagtbourne, 30 
East Horsley, 37, 38 
Eaton, 154, 155 
East Retford, 154 
East Goocote, 217 
East Norton, 220 
East Dereham, 233, 
Edithweston 93, 219 
Edinburgh,119, 141, 
159 


Egle, 15 

Eger, 171 
Elmsthorpe, 94 
Ely, 137 
Elerton, 138 
Embden, 211 
Epton, 43 
ae 8 ag 76 
Ewerby 

Exeter, $8, 37, 181 
Eyam, 7, 


F 


Fen Ditton, 209 

Firbeck, 173, 174 

Field Dalling, 238 

Fleete, 14 

Flushing, 159 

Ford, 46 

Foston, 48 

Fotheringay, 86, 89, 
90 


Freeston, 14 
Friars Carse, 201 
Framland, 217 
Frisbie, 220 


G 
Gainesburgh, 15 


Galby, 46 
Gedney, 14 
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! Geneva, 18 


Girton, 207 
Gilden Morden, 207 
Glaston, 43 to 48, 
91 to 96, 154 to 
160, 155, 156, 217 
to 220 
Glapthorpe, 45, 160 
Glanford, 15 
Glasgow, 189, 190 
Goxhill, 15 
Godeby, 156 
Goodlaston, 217 
Grantham, 7, 14, 48 
Great Sleeping, 15 
Grimsby, 16 
Great Linford, 23 
Great Gonerby, 48 
Great Yarmouth, 
137 
Graneden, 209 
Greetham, 217 
Grymston, 220 
Gyrton, 208, 209 


H 


Hackness, 3 
Hawbeck, 15 
Hall Magna, 15 
Hattoft, 16 
Hasworthingham, 
16 
Haslington, 39 
Hamsbury, 41 
Hampstead, 41 
Hathern, 42 
——— 46 
Harrowby, 48 
Hardwick, 50, 233 
Haddon, 50 
Hartington, 50, 80 
Hault Hucknall, 51 
Handsworth, 51 
Halton, 71 
Harpenden, 93 
Halifax, 160 
Harston, 208 
Hawkeston, 209 
Hallaton, 217 
Happisburgh, 237 
Heathfield, 5 
Hempswell, 15 
Heage, 2 
Hertford, 33 
Hereford, 38 
Hedleyhope, 94 
Heleigh, 113 
Hexham, 125 
Heene, 205 
Highington, 15 
Hitcham, 154 
Hilton, 250 
Hickling, 237 
Hope, 7 
Holbeck, 14 
Holdingham, 15 





Horncastle, 15 
Horndon - on - the - 
Hill, 29 
Horsley, 92 
Horwich, 122 
Hopton, 152 
Holderness, 200 
Horsham, 236 
Holm, 237 
Humby, 15 
Hulton, 71, 113 to 
116, pls. xiii. xiv. 
Huntington, 72 
Hungry Hatley, 209 
Hyston, 209 


we gy 208, 209 
Ilston, 160 
Iichester, 75, 78, 79 
Ilkely, 4, 5 
Ipswich, 137 
Ingoldbie, 15 
Ingoldsmills, 15 
Ingham, 237 


K. 


Ketton, 48 
Keele, 71, 114, 116 
Kensington, 95 
Kettleby, 156 
Kirkman Shalme, 
227 
Kings Lynn, 233 
Kirk Andreas, 111 
Kirk Maughold, 105, 
106, 109, 110, 165, 
169, 171 
Kirk Michael, 
108, 104, 108 
Kirk Braddon, 97 
Kingston-on-Hull, 
9 


99, 


7 
Kirk Hallam, 22 
Kings Langley, 13, 
137, 151 
Kirton, 15 
Kirkby Underwood, 
15 
Kirby, 16 
Kilworth, 92 
Kirkby Thorpe, 132 
pl. xv. 
Kingston, 209 
Knaptoft, 94 
Kniveton, 149 to 153 
Knole, 223 


L. 


Lancaster, 3 

Langtoft, 15 

Langton - en - le - 

Morthen, 173, 174, 
175 


i 


Langwith, 173, 175 

Landbeche, 207, 209 

Launde, 219, 220 

Latham House, 231 

Langley, 240 

Launton, 251 

Leeds, 6 

Leake, 14 

Leeborough, 

Lea, 20 

Leicester, 46, 156, 
17 


2 
Leadenham, 48 
Lea Hurst, 50 
Lewes, 170 
Lenton, 185 
Lessingham, 237 
| Little Dalby, 219 
| Liddington, 47, 92, 

94, 154, 155 

| Lindisfarne, 5, 6 
| Lincoln, 10 to 16, 
| 88, 40, 45, 48, 63, 


| 151 
Litchfield, 22,23, 34, 
5 





3 
Lincoln, 33 
Little Gonerby, 48 
Lindon, 154,158, 218 
London, 5, 28, 25, 
45, 62, 63, 78, 93, 
128, 130, 189, 152, 
155, 159, 181, 207, 
211, 217, 223, 228, 
253 
Louth, 16 
Londerthorpe, 48 
Lopthorpe, 154 
Loch Owel, 196 
Lough Erne, 197 
Loch Benchory, 197 
Loch Canmor, 197 
Loch Dowalton, 198 
Loch Arthur, 198 
Loch Kilbirne, 200 
Lochar Moss, 203 
Long Stanton, 209 
Loughborough, 217 
Luton, 14 
Lusbie, 16 
Luborough, 16 
Lubbenham, 47, 48, 
154 


Luffenham, 160 
Ludham, 237 
Lynn, 187, 206 
Lyminge, 191 
Lytelbury, 206 





M. 


| Macclesfield, 1, 80 

| Maserfield, 6 

| Makerfield, 6 
Manby, 16 
Maresfield, 31 
Matlock, 50, 61 











276 


Madeley, 113 
Market Bosworth, 
156 


Mansfield, 173 
Madyngley, 207 
Marche, 207 
Mansfield, 215 
Mansfield Wood- 
house, 215 
Manchester, 
229, 256 
Marham, 234 
Mawgan - in - Mene- 
age, 
Martham, 237 
Meayll, 162, 163 
Milnthorpe, 15 
Minting, 15 
Middleton, 22 
Mickleover, 22 
Millersdale, 5v 
Middlewich, 80 


225, 


Middelchynnock, 78 | Patching, 29 


Moulton, 14 
Moreton, 
25 


Morley, 20, 74 

Morwood, 24 

Mollington, 84, 35, 
38 


Morborne, 45 

Morecott, 92 

Muggington, 
152, 153 


N. 
234, 


5 

Nether Tointon, 15 
Newport, 79 
Netherswell, 91, 92 
Newhaven, 146 
Nether Hall, 191 
Newark, 220 
Nidderdale, 31 
Nidan-Steinberg, 

0 


Narborough, 
23 


205 
North Willingham, 
1 


5 
Northbrook, 15 
North Kime, 15 
Nottingham, 23, 48, 
21 


Noseley, 45 
North Winfield, 51, 


52 
North Barrule, 110 
Normacott, 113 
Norwich, 140, 206, 
236 


Northampton, 159 
Noringer, 205 
North Stoke, 205 
North Walsham, 236 
North Wooton, 240 
Nunburnholme, 175 





15, 17 to | Parkhall, 80 


| 
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O. 


Oakham, 46, 92 
Oyston, 17, 18 
Okeover, 149 
Okeham, 157, 158 
Osmaston, 161 
Otley, 15 
Ouston, 15 
Outhorpe, 22 
Oundle, 47, 95 
Orkney, 119, 128 
Ormskirk, 228 
Over, 208, 209 
Oxton, 44~ 
Oxford, fjgs102, 138, 
159, 207, 216 


A 
Patney, 15 
Parwich, 80 


Peterborough, 

91, 158, 218 
Penshurst, 93 
Penypott, 117 
Peel, 118, 191 
Penrith, 136 
Petersen, 239 
Pentney, 234, 235 
Pisbrooke, 43, 44, 

93 


Pilton, 92, 219 
Pleasley, 51, 215 
Plymouth, 181 
Pollack, 33 
Pomeroy, 118 
Port Evin, 162 
Prestbury, 1 to 9, 
Li 


pl. i. 
Prescott, 34 
Preston, 92 
Pullenham, 20 


Q. 
Quadring, 15 
R. | 


Ramsbury, 41 
Ramsey, 653, 
124, 165 
Raby, 118 
Rampton, 207 
Repton, 6, 7, 33 
Reepham, 15 
Reevesby, 16 
Ribchester, 5, 7 


108, 





Risley, 74 

Rothwell, 3 

Rowston, 15 | 

Roxeby, 15 | 

Rochester, 22, 63, | 
210, 211 


Rowsley, 50 

Rutland, 154 

Rushen Abbey, 161, 
pl. xx., 167, 168, 
169 


Rudchester, 176 
Rushworth, 235, 236 


8. 


Sandbach, 7 
Salesby, 16 
Saltfleetby, 16 
Sawley, pl. ii., 33, 
pl. iii. 
Salford, 41 
Sandwich, 176 
Salterton, 192 
Scrivelsby Court, 
255 
Scaitcliffe, 228 
Scarcliffe, 173 
Scanby, 15 
Seaton, 215 
Seyton, 91, 92 
Shudy, 209 
Shipley, 22 
Sheffield, 46, 55, 87, 
88, 208, 215 
Shottery, 72, pl. 
XXvi. 
Sheldon, 154 
Silk Willoughby, 
15 
Sibsey, 16, 45 
Sidebrook, 16 
Sinfin, 33 
Sherringham, 238 
Skainalsbie, 15 
Skillington, 15 
Skirbeck, 45 
Skiffington, 45 
Sluford, 15 
Smarden, 211 
Snelland, 15 
Snaefell, 117 
South Auston, 215 
Southwell, 34, 37, 


5 
South Witham, 15 
South Kime, 15 
Southfieet, 29 
Somondby, 46 
South Luffenham, 


Avon, 247, 248, 

pl. xxvii. 
Stoneyhurst, 212 
Stainton, 15 
Stapleford, 15, 121 


| Steeping, 15 


Stretton, 19, 42, 43, 
51, 256 

Stonebroom, 25 

Strickland, 34 





Stamford, 40, 91, 92, 
218 


Stokesley, 42, 57 
Staunton, 42 
Stoke-on-Trent, 58, 
114, 116 
Stokerston, 91 
St. Albans, 126 
Stourbridge, 142 
Stockeaston, 155 
Staunton, 156 
Stapleford, 207 
Stow Quye, 208, 209 
Spilsby, 16 
Spalding, 14 
Sutton Bonnington, 
42 


Sutton, 14, 16, 42 
Surflet, 15 
Sutterton, 15 


| Sutton-St.-Anns, 42 


Sulby, 124 
Sudbury, 206 
Swineshdea, 15 
Swaffield, 15 
Swarbey,15 . 
Swinderson, 94 
Swafham Bulbeck, 
210 


T 


Tamworth, 94 
‘Tatterset, 240 
Tetney, 15 
Terrington Norwod, 
16 
Thurlesby, 15 
Thoresby, 16 
Thrusthorpe, 16 
Thorpe, 95 
Thetford, 137, 206, 
235 


Throapham, 
174, 175 
Thriplow, 208 

Thistleton, 217 
Tixover, 92 
Tilton, 156 
Tongue, 93 
Totness, 118 
Towton, 154 
Tompson, 235 
Trafford, 34 
Trumpington, 209 
Tumbey, 15 
Tutbury, 86, 87, 89, 
52 


173, 


1 
Twyford, 92 
Tychermarshe, 95 
Tynwald, 165 


U. 
Uppingham, 46, 47, 


92, 93, 74, 154, 
155 





Uttoxeter, 64 
Uleerby, 16 


V. 
Vilvorde, 141 


w. 


Wangle, 14 
Warrington, 40, 45 
Warwick, 43 
Wardley, 92, 220 
Watton Woodhall, | 





95 
Waverbery, 137 
Walden, 207 
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Waterbeache, 208, | 


209 
Wartnaby, 220 
Watton, 235 
Walton, 249 
Weston, 14 
West Hallam, 20, 24 
Wells, 76 
Welby, 154 
Weymouth, 182 
Weston Colvyl, 208 
Westwich, 209 | 
West Goocote, 217 | 
Westacre, 234 


Weybourn, 238 | 

Whittington, 215 | 

Whalley, 4, 5, 18, | 
225 


| Winwick, 6 


277 


Wholye, 18 
Whitwell, 45, 93,154 
Whitehaven, 97 
Whissendine, 154 
Whitbourne, 211 
Wiggan, 228 

Wing, i59 
Winwidfield, 6 


Wooton, 15 
Woodthorpe, 16 
Woolabie, 16 
Worlabie, 16 

| Worthing, 205 

| Wirksop, 215 

| Wyberton, 45 

| Wyverscombe, 76 

Wyllingham, 209 

Wiberton, 15 | Wyrhondham, 236 

Willingworth, 15 

Wipington, 15 

Wimmorley, 34 ¥. 

Yarmouth, 237, 238 

Yelvertoft, 94 

York, 10, 11, 38, 34, 
35, 37, 38, 123, 
141 


| Wingfield, 86 to 90, | 
| Weybridge, 240 | 


172 
Witham, 95 
Wirksworth, 14$ 
Wilberham Parva, 
209 
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